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A DANVERS  SCHOLAR 
By  Elizabeth  Whitney  Putnam 


Many  a modern  professional  career  with  its  twenty  years  of 
training  had  its  prototype  150  years  ago,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
lengthy  education  of  Israel  W.  Putnam. 

The  Village  School 

On  the  morning  of  January  8,  1790,  Israel  was  taken  by  his 
father,  together  with  his  older  sister  Sally,  from  their  farm 
house  to  the  Danvers  school  house,  known  as  District  No.  % 
and  there  his  name  was  inscribed  among  the  list  of  ‘ ‘ schollars.  ’ ’ 
He  was  only  three  and  Sally  five,  but  the  ambition  to  qualify 
as  a scholar  grew  year  by  year  and  was  to  carry  him  and  the 
successive  generations  of  his  family  far  from  the  town  of  Dan- 
vers where  his  people  had  lived  for  more  than  5 generations. 
The  hand  which  inscribed  his  name  was  that  of  Israel ’s  father, 
Eleazer  Putnam,  who  was  teacher  at  the  District  No.  4 school 
during  the  winter  months  from  1793  to  1799.  Israel’s  two 
younger  brothers  began  to  attend  school  when  Fuller  was  4 
and  Samuel  5 and  it  is  likely  that  Betsy’s  name  was  on  the  list 
for  1793,  4 or  5,  for  she  was  all  of  7 when  listed  in  1796. 

At  school  as  he  looked  about  him,  Israel  could  see  many 
Putnams,  though  none  closely  related.  There  were  big  boys 
and  girls  like  Daniel,  Israel  and  Sally  and  their  cousins,  Jesse 
and  Mele  from  up  the  road  on  the  place  where  General  Israel 
Putnam  was  born.  There  were  the  neighbors  from  across  the 
way  like  John  Andrew  and  Betsey  Nichols  and  their  cousins 
from  the  next  farm,  Levi  and  Abel  Preston,  whose  mother  was 
a Nichols.  There  were  children  by  the  name  of  Cheever,  Gray, 
Dale  and,  in  the  next  few  days,  others  named  Porter  and 
Prince,  all  boys.  In  later  years  Hiram  and  '‘Phillem”  (Phile- 
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mon)  attended  each  for  a winter.  They  were  Col.  Jethro  Put- 
nam’s sons  and  they  called  Judge  Samuel  Holten,  ‘‘Grand- 
pah”.  Prom  these  25  or  more  school  mates  Israel  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters  found  their  earliest  playmates  and  friends. 

As  a teacher,  Eleazer  Putnam  was  paid  ‘ ‘ 13  Doll  50  cts  per 
month”  for  a term  of  2 and  a half  months  in  1795  after  he  had 
been  teaching  about  12  years.  “ Jon^.  Prince”  took  his  place 
in  1794  and  was  paid  “8  Doll  per  month”  for  2 months.  A 
few  years  before  this  the  amount  had  been  calculated  in 
shillings.  This  money  came  out  of  a sum  assigned  to  the 
district  for  winter  and  summer  schools.  The  wood  for  heating 
the  school  house  was  provided  by  some  of  the  parents  in  accord- 
ance with  the  number  of  their  children.  In  1890  Mr.  Andrew 
Nichols  provided  “more  than  his  proportion  for  3 schollars”, 
Mr.  Israel  Putnam  “1  1/3  of  foot  of  wood”  for  three,  Mr. 
Joseph  Putnam  1 foot  for  two,  Mr.  Levi  Preston  enough  for 
three  and  Eleazer  Putnam  “for  the  remainder  of  the  year”. 
Mr.  Putnam’s  teaching  was  sometimes  interrupted  by  survey- 
ing, wood  cutting,  attending  Court,  or  the  selling  of  a cow  in 
Salem^. 

In  looking  back  after  fifty  years  of  experience  Israel  Putnam 
writes,  ‘ ‘ My  early  opportunities  for  education  were,  like  those 
of  my  companions,  very  small — We  went  to  a winter  school  8 
or  ten  weeks — and  to  a summer  school  a short  time — But  my 
father  & mother  cherished  a strong  desire  that  their  children 
should  have  the  best  privileges  to  gain  knowledge  which  they 
could  give  them — accordingly  they  sent  the  three  eldest— 
Sally,  Israel  & Betsy  to  a Miss  Polly  Killam,  who  kept  a 
school  at  different  places  in  our  neighborhood,  at  distances  of 
2 & 3 miles.  We  went  several  weeks  at  different  times  to  her — 
& she  gave  us  ‘the  first  conceptions’  we  had.  (It  was)  an 
education  better  than  was  common  in  our  pleasant  country 
village^. 

Franklin  Academy 

In  about  1800  or  1801  Sally  Putnam  was  sent  to  school  in 
Andover,  no  doubt  with  the  purpose  of  training  her  to  be  a 
school  teacher.  And  Israel  having  a sister  there,  wanted  to  go, 
too.  ‘ ‘ His  father  told  him,  if  he  would  walk  over  the  ten  miles 

1 Eleazer  Putnam’s  School  Record — Danvers  Hist.  Col.,  vol.  37, 
pp.  65-71;  Eben  Putnam,  History  of  the  Putnam  Family;  Descen- 
dants of  Roger  Preston  of  Ipswich  and  Salem  Village,  pub.  by 
Essex  Inst,  and  supplied  by  Mr.  Stanley  N.  Preston  of  Danvers. 

2 IWP  Diary  of  Nov.  24,  1836. 
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on  Monday  mornings  and  back  on  Saturday  nip^hts  and  get 
boarded  for  one  dollar  a week,  he  might  go — all  of  which  he 
did.  ’ ’ He  was  said  to  have  been  but  10  years  old.  However,  it 
is  more  likely  that  he  was  13  or  14  as  his  name  appears  on  his 
father’s  school  record  until  he  was  13.  (Told  to  Henry  M. 
Dexter  by  IWP.)^  This  school  was  the  North  Parish  Free 
School.  It  was  incorporated  in  June,  1801  and  in  1803  took  the 
name  of  Franklin  Academy  by  Act  of  Court.  A building  was 
erected  by  subscription  and  instruction  given  to  boys  and  girls 
in  the  same  building.  After  1827  the  female  department  was 
remove  to  another  building.^  Among  the  instructors  whom 
Israel  particularly  remembered  were  Dr.  Nathaniel  Peabody, 
later  of  Salem,  Rev.  James  Flint,  D.D.,  and  Sami  L.  Knapp, 
L.L.D.,  known  to  the  scholars  as  Master  Knapp. ^ 

He  boarded  with  Mrs.  Hannah  P.  Osgood,  called  ‘‘Aunt 
Osgood”  by  some  of  the  young  people,  perhaps  because  she 
stood  in  that  relationship  to  so  many  of  the  Osgoods  and  their 
connections.  A spirit  of  kindly  hospitality  and  even  of  gaiety 
seems  to  have  pervaded  the  house  under  the  buttonwood  trees. 
Her  own  four  children : Samuel,  Harriot,  Peter  and  Hannah 
had  recently  been  left  fatherless.  Her  fifth  child,  Charles 
Grandison  Osgood,  Samuel’s  twin,  never  formed  part  of  the 
household  as  he  lived  with  an  uncle.  All  that  remains  to  re- 
mind us  of  him  is  his  birth  record,  two  letters,  and  the  name 
Carlos  borne  by  Senor  Carlos  Putnam,  Examiner  of  Banks 
for  the  Columbian  Government  at  Bogota. 

Israel  Putnam  recollects:  “In  A.D.  1802 — Dec.  20th  my 
beloved  mother  (Sarah  Fuller  Putnam)  died.  In  1803  my 
father  married  Mrs.  Sarah  Webster,  (daughter  of  Judge 
Samuel  Holten)  as  his  2nd  wife.  She  was  a very  lovely 
woman — & encouraged  the  object  of  my  having  a publick 
education.  I then  gave  my  time  when  I was  at  school  at 
A(ndover)  more  particularly  to  studies  wh.  wd.  prepare  me 
for  college.  I preserved  this  course,  with  many  absences  from 
school  to  aid  my  father  in  his  farming  work,  till  Aug.  1805 
when  I entered  Harv.  University.® 

The  letters^  written  to  Sally  during  these  school  days  show 

3 Henry  M.  Dexter,  Sermon  preached  at  the  Funeral  of  Rev. 
Israel  Warburton  Putnam,  D.D.,  Middleborough,  Mass.,  1868. 

4 Abiel  Abbott,  History  of  Andover,  pp.  123-4. 

5 Biog.  acct.  prepared  for  Dr.  Cogswell  by  IWP, 

6 IWP  Diary  of  Nov.  24,  1836. 

7 Putnam  Family  Papers  belonging  to  Marian  Osgood  Hooker, 
Elizabeth  Whitney  Putnam  & Windsor  Briggs  Putnam. 
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Israel  to  have  been  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  knowledge  and 
an  eager  anticipation  that  college  would  open  to  him  ‘ ‘ the  four 
happiest  years  of  my  life'’.  But  he  was  already  experiencing 
the  difficulties  of  a boy  away  from  home  : his  clothes,  his  health, 
his  efforts  to  get  to  and  from  Danvers.  In  a letter  of  February 
26,  1803  he  says,  ‘'Mrs.  Osgood  sais  she  will  wash  out  some 
things”,  and  on  May  31,  1804  when  he  is  W/i  it  appears  he 
is  still  growing  for  he  writes,  “Tell  Mah  that  I was  very  glad 
she  sent  up  my  thin  clothes,  but  I cannot  wear  either  pair  of 
my  pantaloons  with  any  ease  because  they  are  so  small.  ’ ’ 

On  July  6,  1805  of  his  final  term  at  Franklin  Academy 
Israel  v/rites,  ‘ ‘ I believe  I shall  be  able  to  enter  Golledge  this 
August.  Oh ! Sally,  you  cannot  concieve  what  a hurry  we  are 
in.  There  is  to  be  an  Exhibition  of  the  19th  of  August”  which 
he  would  like  her  to  attend.  ‘ ‘ I have  so  many  books  to  review, 
so  many  pieces  to  prepare  to  speak  and  in  fine  so  many  studies 
to  attend  to  that  I hardly  know  what  to  take  hold  on  first.” 
As  distractions  from  study  he  reports  that  “there  are  a great 
many  parties  here  in  the  evenings,  so  I intend  to  enjoy  myself 
considerably  as  this  is  my  last  term.  ’ ’ He  even  thinks  that  he 
will  “regret  leaving  Andover  very  much  indeed.  I believe  I 
shall  miss  such  a good  old  doctress  as  Miss  Farrington  more 
than  I am  sensible  of  now.  ’ ’ But  he  adds  more  soberly,  ‘ ‘ Per- 
haps you  might  have  expected  a more  extraordinary  (letter) 
from  a scholar  but  the  studies  of  Greek  and  Lattin,  which  are 
now,  and  have  long  been  my  only  studies,  give  me  but  very 
little  more  incitement  to  letter  writing,  than  your  teaching 
your  little  boys  and  girls  A.B.C.  . . . However,  I am  in  hopes 
that  you  will,  after  I have  been  to  Camb(rid)ge  a spell  and 
attended  some  English  studies,  receive  a better  letter.” 

Entering  Havard 

For  the  week  following  his  return  home  from  Franklin 
Academy  he  spent  the  time  at  Capt.  Page's  house  studying 
with  William.  “On  Wednesday  morn”,  he  writes  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  “we  set  out  for  Cambridge.”  The  boys  arrived  about 
one  minute  before  the  procession  moved  from  the  Colleges  to 
the  Meeting  house,  and  they  spent  the  day  hearing  the  pieces 
which  were  exhibited  by  the  scholars,  and  in  other  amuse- 
ments. On  Thursday  they  took  a ride  to  Boston  in  the  morning 
and  attended  another  exhibition  in  the  Meeting  house  at 
Cambridge  by  “the  Phi  Beta  Cappa  societj^”,  after  which 
they  studied  for  their  examination. 

‘ ‘ On  Friday  morning  about  7 o 'clock  we  were  assembled  at 
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the  College  Chapel,  where  our  examination  commenced  which 
continued  till  between  7 and  8 in  the  evening  with  a recess  of 
about  20  minutes  . . . between  1 & 2 o ’cl.  On  Saturday  morn- 
ing about  9 0 ’clpck,  after  being  kept  in  suspense  for  the  space 
of  two  hours,  with  joy  inexpressible,  we  heard  the  words  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Pearson,  ‘a  substitute  president’,  ‘You  are 
accepted’.”  While  in  Cambridge  they  boarded  at  one  Mr. 
Goddard’s,  “very  civil  good  folk”,  friend  of  Mr.  Chapen, 
minister  at  Hillsborough  where  Sally  was  teaching.  At  the 
end  of  the  examination,  he  returned  home  for  two  weeks. 

The  sacrifices  made  by  Eleazer  Putnam  in  giving  Israel, 
and  later  his  two  brothers,  the  benefit  of  a good  schooling  were 
many.  He  not  only  had  to  meet  their  growing  bills  for  board 
and  clothing  and  travel,  but  he  gradually  lost  their  help  on  the 
farm.  And  from  this  farm  came  the  principal  part  of  his  and 
their  livelihood.  He  must  indeed  have  been  a man  of  vision 
as  well  as  determination  to  have  so  set  his  face  toward  the  fu- 
ture. He  himself  had  had  neither  a college  education  nor  pro- 
fessional training.  Plis  pride  and  belief  in  Israel’s  destiny  led 
him  to  carry  the  major  part  of  his  oldest  son’s  expenses  until 
Israel  was  28  years  of  age,  Israel  earning  what  he  could  by 
keeping  school  during  the  long  winter  holidays. 

However  in  September,  1805  Israel  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  his  father  did  not  have  the  ready  money  to  meet  the  in- 
creased needs  of  a college-going  youth  and  he  was  shocked  to 
find  that  his  father  still  expected  him  to  help  with  the  farm 
work.  He  wrote  a petulant  and  complaining  letter  to  Sally, 
saying  that  he  felt  his  father  would  not  have  humiliated  him 
by  having  him  labor  with  the  flail  under  the  critical  eye  of 
William  Page  if  he  (Eleazer)  had  “ever  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  a scholar”  himself.  But  the  injury  to  the  vanity  of  a 19- 
year  old  boy  passes.  No  subsequent  letter  gives  evidence  of 
any  similar  lack  of  appreciation  of  all  his  father  was  doing  for 
him. 

At  this  great  distance  some  of  Israel’s  trials  seem  comic, 
some  touching.  On  his  return  to  college  in  February,  1806 
his  need  for  clothes  was  desperate.  “You  did  not  send  me  a 
pair  of  wings”,  he  writes  Sally,  “and  (the)  broadcloth  pant- 
aloons were  not  mended  . . . Mend  and  send  down  my  old  su- 
spenders soon,  because  these  silk  ones  will  not  wear  long.” 
The  return  to  Cambridge  had  been  made  in  a hired  convey- 
ance with  brother  Samuel  driving.  As  he  had  to  pay  Mrs.  P., 
who  was  perhaps  the  boarding-house  keeper,  $12.10  more  than 
he  had  expected,  keep  for  the  horse  for  the  night  at  Medford 
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and  tolls  both  ways,  he  did  not  have  any  money  left  to  pay  for 
the  horse.  If  ‘‘Sir”  won’t  meet  this  bill  of  $1.40,  then  Sally 
is  to  borrow  a little  of  Fuller  and  a little  of  Betsy. 

Fortunately  Israel’s  health  seems,  at  this  time,  to  be 
good,  but  on  March  10,  1806  he  writes,  “Page  is  very  unwell 
...  he  had  a severe  headache  accompanied  with  very  disagree- 
able soar  throat  ...  he  has  a very  uncomfortable  time  of  it ; 
for  he  is  not  able  to  go  in  to  commons  so  he  does  not  get  much 
to  eat — Of  all  the  places  in  the  world  to  be  sick  in  College  is 
one  of  the  worst!  ! — Since  I wrote  the  above  Capt  Page  has 
been  here”  and  has  taken  his  son  home. 

On  August  10  before  vacation  Israel  writes.  “Never  in  my 
life  was  I so  properly  lashed  down  to  my  books  and  never  did 
I so  heartily  wish  for  a vacation.  ’ ’ But  on  returning  to  college 
he  was  “well  contented  and  fully  satisfied  with  my  present 
situation  and  appellation  SOPHOMORE.”  It  was  now 
October  25  and  he  writes,  “Our  studies  grow  more  difficult 
and  intricate  and  consequently  require  more  & closer  appli- 
cation. The  Sophomore  class  are  permitted  to  take  books 
from  the  library.  (Heretofore  he  had  tried  to  buy  them  at 
“vendues”.)  ...  I have  had  scarce  time  to  read  any  yet.” 

He  would  like  to  attend  Sally’s  dedication  but  “my  panta- 
loons are  not,  no  not  a single  pair  of  them  fit  to  wear  any- 
where and  my  waistcoat,  not  to  mention  its  very  old  fashion 
. . . has  lost  some  of  its  buttons.”  Will  Sally  ask  Mah  if  he 
can  have  the  new  clothes  talked  about  before  he  came  away? 

On  November  2,  Israel  gives  Sally  a lively  description  of  the 
suspension  of  a classmate,  Burley  for  drunkenness  following 
a “ Jolification”  and  resisting  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  officer.  When 
interrogated  by  the  President  as  to  whether  he  was  intoxicated 
he  replied  no  but  that  he  was  a little  elevated.  He  was  given 
a suspension  bill  for  9 months  and  sent  to  Mr.  Abbots  of 
Hampton  Falls.  A.  J.  Lee  was  suspended  for  7 months  for  a 
similar  offense.  Neither  boy  fs  listed  as  a college  graduate.^ 

In  this  letter  Israel  speaks  of  his  pleasure  in  studying 
Euclid ’s  Geometry.  He  looks  forward  to  teaching  in  the  com- 
ing winter  as  he  will  be  at  home  “considerable.”  On  return- 
ing home  at  Thanksgiving  he  finds  Harriot  Osgood  had  come 
down  from  Andover  to  visit  Betsy.  But  his  happy  frame  of 
mind  did  not  last  through  the  Spring. 

8 The.  Quarterly  Register,  1834-5,  A List  of  the  Graduates.  . . 
at  all  of  the  New  England  Colleges,  by  John  Farmer,  Esq. 
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Bread  & Gutter  rebellion 

‘‘In  (Israel  Putnam’s)  Sophomore  year  occurred  the  great 
‘bread  and  butter  rebellion’  in  which  he  shared.  Commons 
were  so  bad,  that  the  students  could  stand  it  no  longer ; and  so 
they  went  into  the  hall,  and  waited  until  the  ‘blessing’  was 
‘asked’,  and  then  quietly  withdrew,  getting  their  meals  else- 
where, many  in  Boston.  This  went  on  some  ten  days.  The 
government  of  the  College  called  this  rebellion,  and  called 
upon  the  students  to  submit  and  confess ; which  they  refused 
to  do.  The  regular  exercises  were  suspended.”  according  to 
Henry  M.  Dexter. 

Samuel  Stevens  brought  word  of  the  affair  to  Andover  and 
Harriot  Osgood  writes  her  brother  Samuel  at  Dartmouth  on 
April  20,  1807  that  “S.  Stevens  has  been  in  town  nearly  a 
week,  and  intended  going  on  to  Hanover,  but  as  he  finds  he  can 
get  no  recommendation;  he  will  return  to  Cambridge  tomor- 
row. It  makes  the  poor  fellow  look  sick  and  gloomy.  As  the 
scholars  gave  a petition  and  were  careful  to  preserve  such 
good  order  during  ten  days  I think  the  Government  much  to 
blame  in  not  returning  them  an  answer.  Their  commons  were 
abominable.  I imagine  they  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
been  with  you;  even  sacrificing  their  superior  advantages, 
could  they  avoid  signing  the  confession,  which  was  drawn  up 
by  the  government.  They  all  combined  with  a determination 
not  to  sign,  and  every  method  was  used  by  the  Corporation  to 
induce  them.  They  carried  their  Mothers  and  sisters  to  cry 
over  them,  and  at  last  they  said,  ‘ If  you  do  not  sign  it  will  be 
a death  stroke  to  Federalism’.  This  had  great  effect.  Many 
compelled  their  sons  to  sign,  and  even  dragged  them  through 
the  streets.  No  doubt  . . . they  fear  the  death  of  this  Idol. 
Mr.  Stevens  says,  ‘if  they  give  the  stroke  themselves,  it  must 
(be)  accounted  suicide ; and  the  other  party  will  be  freed  from 
guilt’.” 

It  was  at  the  interposition  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis  and  Sam- 
uel Dexter  that  a truce  was  patched  up,  and  a sort  of  con- 
fession signed  by  most  of  the  students.  Israel  Putnam  re- 
mained in  college  until  the  end  of  his  Sophomore  year.  “But 
there  were  great  heart-burnings ; no  successful  study  could  be 
accomplished,  and  his  class  was  mainly  broken  up.  He  applied, 
with  others,  for  dismission,  and  to  be  recommended  ad  eundem 
to  Dartmouth.  They  gave  him,  and  all,  a certificate  in  a quali- 
fied form”  according  to  Mr.  Dexter. 

On  June  28  Samuel  Osgood  writing  from  Hanover  to  his 
sister  says,  “I  received  a letter  from  my  good  friend  (Samuel) 
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Chadwick ; he  informs  me  Putnam  has  taken  up  his  connexions 
at  Harvard  and  intends  to  enter  here  next  Commencement. 
Do  write  soon;  and  let  me  know  Stevens’  determination.” 

Entering  Dartmouth. 

Israel  Putnam  made  the  journey  to  Hanover  by  stage  in 
the  middle  of  August  passing  through  “some  verry  pleasant 
towns,  especially  those  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Connec- 
ticut ...  I was  received  with  great  politeness,  complaisance  & 
cordiality  both  by  the  students  & Government.  (There  were 
to  be  34  graduates  in  the  class  of  1809.)  On  Monday  morn  the 
President  (Hon.  John  Wheelock^  Pres.  Dart.  1779-1817)  pe- 
rused my  letters  & certificates;  he  observed  that  he  was  well 
pleased  with  & appreciated  the  letters  which  I brought,  but 
that  the  president ’s  was  not  so  full  as  he  wished ; he  said  that 
there  was  a certain  official  understanding  between  D.  & H. 
colleges  & he  could  not  step  over  certain  bounds ; but  would  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  assist  me  which  he  could  do  con- 
sistently. He  called  the  Gov(ernment)  together  & they  dis- 
cussed the  matter  4 or  5 hours  and  the  decision  was  not  to 
receive  me  without  my  getting  the  phrase  inserted  viz.  *on 
regular  standing  \ This  they  said  I could  without  doubt  get 
done  without  making  a journey.  If  I should  write  to  some 
friend  in  Cambridge  to  get  the  President  to  insert  it,  that  Mr. 
Webber  would  not  deny  it.  (Rev.  Samuel  Webber,  Pres.  Harv. 
1806-1810)  President  Wheelock  said  they  had  not  much  doubt 
in  their  own  minds  about  the  regularity  of  my  standing,  that 
a certificate  to  this  amount  was  my  due.  I have  written 
Eames  who  will  intercede  for  me,  & get  the  certificate  if  pos- 
sible which  he  will  send  by  the  first  mail,  viz.  Saturday  after 
commencement  29th  ult.  ...  I have  many  other  people  to 
thank  for  their  exertions  in  my  cause,  viz.  D(r.)  Kit  (red)  ge, 
Mr.  Knapp,  Esquire  Bigelow  & Eames.”  All  this  Israel  wrote 
to  Sally  in  a letter  dated  August  19,  1807. 

Mr.  Dexter  says  that  Israel  Putnam  ‘ ‘ wrote  to  a legal  friend 
in  Boston,  Mr.  Bigelow,  who  brought  an  action  against  Presi- 
dent Webber,  on  his  behalf.  The  principle  applying  to  the 
whole  was  fought  out  on  his,  as  a test  case;  and  the  faculty 
were  worsted,  and  compelled  to  give  him  a dismission  in 
regular  and  ordinary  form ; and  on  this  he  was  received  at 
Hanover.  ‘ ‘ The  mail  bringing  the  letter  covering  this  ‘ regular  ’ 
dismission  arrived  at  Hanover  on  Sabbath  morning ; and  that, 
before  he  opened  the  letter,  he  read  the  twenty-fifth  Psalm 
and  kneeled  down  and  prayed,  and  that,  although  he  then 
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made  no  pretension  to  religion,  he  afterwards  felt  that  per- 
haps he  ought  to  associate  the  dawning  of  Christian  faith  and 
hope  in  his  soul  with  that  Sabbath  morning.  ’ ’ 

First  days  in  Hanover 

0 ! Sally,  you  can  hardly  conceive  the  happiness  of  my 
situation,’^  Israel  writes  on  October  14,  1807.  “The  purchase 
of  it  was  dear,  I know.  It  cost  me  much  pain  and  much  anxi- 
ety ; the  cup  was  bitter,  indeed,  but  ...  I find  the  sweet  at  the 
bottom  . . . Samuel’s  friendship  is  not  diminished;  he  is  of 
much  advantage  to  me  in  my  studies ; is  not  only  able,  but  also 
willing  to  give  me  any  explanation  which  I occasionally  want — 
'After  having  enjoyed  myself  so  well  as  I did  last  vacation  it 
really  is  a pleasant  thing  to  sit  down  to  close  study  which,  I 
assure  you,  I have  to  do.  My  studies  hurry  me  very  much. 
You  may  inform  Pah,  that  I attend  Dr.  Smith’s  Medical  Lec- 
tures, as  do  most  of  my  class : they  are  very  interesting  & ad- 
vantageous ; I have  found  nothing  in  the  course  of  my  studies 
so  truly  satisfactory;  they  are  closely  connected  with  my 
present  Philosophical  study.  . . 

The  Faculty  and  the  Curriculum 

According  to  the  Dartmouth  Gazette  for  September  27, 1805 
the  faculty  then  consisted  of  the  following:  John  Wheelock, 
President,  Prof,  of  History,  and  Instructor  in  Natural  and 
Political  Law;  John  Smith,  Librarian  and  Prof,  of  Greek, 
Latin,  Hebrew,  & Oriental  Languages;  Koswell  Shurtleff, 
Prof,  of  Theology;  John  Hubbard,  Prof,  of  Mathematics,  and 
Prof,  of  Natural  Philosophy.  In  addition,  there  were  on  the 
staff  from  time  to  time  over  the  period  of  four  years  during 
which  1809  was  in  College  three  or  four  different  tutors.^ 

The  course  of  study  pursued  by  Israel  Putnam  was  out- 
lined in  a series  of  resolutions  passed  at  a meeting  of  the 
President  and  other  executive  officers  of  Dartmouth  College, 
held  December  26th,  1804.  The  requirements  of  the  first  two 
years  he  will  have  fulfilled  at  Harvard  College,  those  of  the 
last  two  at  Dartmouth. 

“Resolved,  That  no  person  shall  be  admitted  a member  of 
the  Freshman  Class,  in  this  College,  for  the  year  1806,  unless 
he  be  found,  on  examination,  thoroughly  to  understand  the 
whole  of  the  Greek  Testament,  Cicero’s  select  orations,  Virgil’s 
Aeneid  and  Georgies,  and  the  fundamental  rules  of  Arithmetic. 

9 Information  supplied  by  Edward  C.  Lathem,  Dartmouth 
College  Library,  March  6 and  16,  1951. 
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“That  after  the  commencement  qf  1806,  the  Freshmen  shall 
recite  Cicero  de  oratore,  de  amcitia,  and  de  senectute,  six 
books  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  Lowth’s  English  grammar,  Blair’s 
lectures  abridged,  a system  of  arithmetic,  the  Hebrew  lang- 
uage, speaking,  and  composition. 

“That  the  Sophomores  shall  recite  a system  of  universal 
geography,  algebra,  plane  and  spheric  trigonometry,  survey- 
ing, navigation,  conic  sections,  mensurations,  geometry, 
Euclid’s  elements.  Watts’  logic,  elements  of  criticism,  Lon- 
ginus on  the  sublime,  Quintillian ’s  institutes,  oratory  and 
composition. 

“That  the  Juniors  shall  recite  Adam’s  lectures  on  natural 
philosophy,  Smellie’s  history  of  natural  philosophy,  Fer- 
guson’s astronomy,  Harris’s  Hermes,  Paley’s  moral  philo- 
sophy, Horace,  composition  and  oratory. 

“That  the  Seniors  shall  recite  Locke  on  the  understanding, 
Stewart’s  philosophy  of  the  mind,  Burlamaqui  on  natural  law, 
Montesquieu’s  spirit  of  law,  some  system  of  divinity,  com- 
position and  oratory.” 

“I  shall  this  evening  be  admitted  into  a literary  society 
called  the  society  of  the  ‘Social  Friends’  (founded  in  1783). 
There  are  two  societies  of  this  kind  in  rivalship.  The  name  of 
the  other  is  the  ‘United  Fraternity’  (founded  in  1786).  The 
former,  by  what  I can  learn  is  a society  of  the  most  respecta- 
bility, & is  that  to  which  my  acquaintance  belong  . . . My 
health  is  exceedingly  good.  My  companions  are  social  friendly 
& agreeable ; the  Government  are  mild,  kind,  able  & instruct- 
ing; tho’,  as  I confess,  they  have  not  so  many  hoarded  thous- 
ands of  dollars,  yet,  in  my  humble  opinion,  they  amply  & more 
than  supply  the  place  of  this  by  their  condescending  disposi- 
tion & ability  for  instruction.  Thus  you  see  every  circumstance 
contributes  to  make  my  time  pass  pleasantly  away.  Samk 
Osgood  sends  his  respects  to  the  family.  Remember  me  to 
Pah  & Mah,  Betsy,  Puller,  Sami  & the  rest  of  our  family,  to 
Grandpah’s  & the  Dr.’s  families  & all  acquaintances.” 

The  death  of  a step-mother. 

The  midwinter  holiday  of  1807-8  was  a sad  time  for  Israel 
Putnam.  Like  Samuel  Osgood  he  planned  to  teach  school  near 
home  and  returned  to  Danvers  at  Thanksgiving  time.  Mrs. 
Putnam’s  health  had  been  failing  during  the  Fall  and  she  was 
now  confined  to  bed,  the  family  and  the  neighbors  sharing  the 
night  watches.  Sally,  whose  health  had  long  been  far  from 
good,  was  completely  unnerved  by  the  strain.  On  Israel’s 
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sudden  appearance  in  the  house  she  had  an  hysteric  fit,  for- 
tunately a crying  one  so  that  she  could  be  quieted  within  an 
hour.  Only  Betsy  and  Israel  were  able  to  visit  Grandpah 
Holten  on  Thanksgiving  evening,  driving  there  behind  the 
old  white  horse.  Mrs.  Putnam  died  on  January  19th  “about 
10  o’clock  in  the  morning  without  a groan”  and  was  buried 
the  following  Friday.  After  the  funeral  Dr.  Osgood  and  his 
wife  took  Sally  Putnam  home  and  the  care  of  the  motherless 
Mary  Ann  developed  upon  the  devoted  Betsy.  Betsy  spoke 
for  them  all  when  she  wrote  that  she  would  ever  cherish  the 
dear  remembrance  of  the  best  of  mothers. 

Among  the  Putnam  family  papers  is  a small  booklet  hand- 
written & sewed  together  with  silk  thread.  It  is  a eulogy  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  Putnam  who  died,  aged  45,  January  19,  1808.  The 
long  preservation  of  this  booklet  gives  to  the  catalogue  of  her 
good  qualities  a verity  not  always  felt  in  obituaries.  As  one 
reads,  one  can  believe  that  Sarah  Holten  Putnam  had  “a  rich 
assemblage  of  the  most  aimable  virtues  with  every  qualification 
for  domestic  happiness”.  She  left  behind  her  besides  her 
father,  sister,  & husband,  two  children  by  her  first  marriage — 
Samuel  Holten  Webster  and  Sarah  Webster,  wife  of  Dr.  George 
Osgood,  and  by  her  second  marriage — her  baby  daughter, 
Mary  Ann  Putnam. 

A Journey  and  a Visit 

Israel’s  return  to  college  in  March,  1808  was  typical  of  all 
journeys  throughout  his  life — punctuated  by  visits  to  friends 
and  relatives.  He  traveled  in  this  case  by  horseback  over  “a 
dreary  Turnpike”,  spending  a few  moments  at  Aunt  (Betty 
Fuller ) Wilkins  ’ near  Middleton  and  a night  at  the  Osgoods  ’ in 
Andover  “where  there  was  a pleasant  party”.  The  second 
night  was  less  satisfactory  as  Uncle  (Daniel)  Fuller  was  away 
teaching  in  a distant  part  of  the  town  and  the  boys  were  absent 
or  sick.  But  he  blustered  about,  putting  up  his  horse,  getting 
off  his  boots  and  spurs,  and  having  a late  supper.  Next  after- 
noon he  was  welcomed  at  Hillsborough  by  Aunt  (Mery  Fuller) 
Symonds  and  sat  down  to  a long  discussion  with  Unfele  (Will- 
iam) Symonds,  his  brother  Eliphelet  & wife  and  the  old  Dea- 
con on  the  me|;its  of  the  minister,  Mr.  Chapin’s  doctrine.  Be- 
fore leaving  the  town,  where  Sally  had  previously  been  a teach- 
er, Israel  called  on  Major  Andrews  & Capt.  Johnson  who  sent 
much  love  to  her.  At  Mr.  Eliphelet  Symonds’  he  stopped  for 

10  Letters  of  Betsy  to  Harriot  Osgood,  Dec.  5,  1807,  Jan.  4,  19 
& 26,  1808. 
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a breakfast  of  roast  potatoes  & a slice  of  bacon  seasoned  with 
more  religious  talk  while  his  horse  stood  in  the  barn  “to  eat 
a lock  of  hay”.  On  the  fourth  evening  Israel  was  welcomed 
at  Taplin’s  in  or  near  Claremont,  arriving  the  next  day  at 
“old  Hanover”.  Here  he  found  that  Samuel  Osgood,  who 
had  traveled  by  stage,  had  gotten  “matters  pretty  well  ad- 
justed— 'Commons  are  established  by  the  Gov  ...  we  live 
better  than  we  did  last  term  if  possible.  The  President’s 
health  is  restored  & all  things  relating  to  Col.  appear  to  be  in 
a prosperous  state.  The  schollars  have  chiefly  returned  & we 
have  once  more  got  well  settled  in  old  N°.  5 upper  story,” 
Israel  writes  Sally  on  the  19th.  The  records  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  College  indicate  that  Israel  Putnam  during  such  time 
as  he  occupied  college  quarters  lived  in  “J/2I2.  ” This  would 
be  according  to  Mr.  Edward  C.  Lathem,  Koom  12  on  the  upper 
floor  of  the  main  college  building,  w^hat  was  later  to  be  called 
Dartmouth  Hall. 

In  April  Eleazer  Putnam  paid  his  son  an  unexpected  visit 
staying  over  night  & attending  College  chapel  the  next  morn- 
ing. ‘ ‘ His  visit  was  quite  as  welcome  as  unexpected  ’ ’,  writes 
Israel  on  the  18th.  But  like  all  school  boys,  his  father’s  pres- 
ence made  him  feel  self-conscious,  “Silly”  he  called  it.  Sally 
reported  on  the  24th  that  their  father  was  very  much  pleased 
with  all  he  saw  & for  a week  after  he  returned  home  he  would 
come  in  from  the  fields  each  day  and  tell  Sally  and  Betsy  all 
he  knew  of  College  affairs. 

Israel  enjoyed  another  short  round  of  visits  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight’s  vacation  in  June.  He  writes  to  Sally  on  the  25th 
of  his  stay  in  Andover  where  he  visited  at  Dr.  Kitredge’s, 
took  tea  at  Capt.  Farrington’s,  and  danced  “for  only  an  hour 
and  a half”  at  Mr.  J.  Stevens  before  he  had  to  take  3 young 
ladies  home  to  Mrs.  Osgoods’,  where  he  spent  the  night. 
Visiting  his  friends  he.  calls  the  capital  enjoyment  of  his  life. 

Sally  & Israel 

Sally’s  and  Israel’s  letters  were  very  full  during  1808,  but 
the  subject  matter  was  chiefly  domestic.  From  Sally  we  learn- 
ed that  Fuller  and  Samuel  were  attending  school  in  Andover. 
Fuller  enjoyed  it.  Samuel  said  that  Fuller  might  get  as  much 
learning  as  he  pleased,  but  he,  Samuel,  was  going  to  stay  at 
home  and  work  and  have  the  farm.  Samuel  did  not  like  school, 
(yet  he  became  a school  teacher,  not  a farmer).  The  dairy 
was  now  “something  large”,  with  6 cows  to  milk  and  butter 
and  cheese  to  make.  The  question  of  a road  past  the  Putnam 
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place  was  being  disputed  in  Court  and  tempers  were  high. 
Someone  in  Andover  was  trying  to  induce  Sukey,  the  new 
girl,  to  leave  the  Putnams’.  Sally  wanted  Sukey  “to  do  as 
she  thought  best  about  going,  (but)  gave  her  to  understand 
that  she  had  given  verry  good  satisfaction  here.  ’ ’ The  neigh- 
bors called  on  Eleazer  Putnam  for  help  when  the  widow  Bart. 
Smith  made  a disturbance.  On  advice  of  Judge 'Holten  he 
granted  a warrant  for  her  conveyance  to  the  County  house  in 
Ipswich.  The  cause  was  drunkenness.  Betsy  had  a summer 
school  near  by;  she  had  replaced  Sally  as  the  school  teacher 
of  the  family,  probably  owing  to  Sally’s  poor  health. 

One  of  Betsy’s  fears  at  this  time  was  that  Fidelia  Bridges 
yould  break  up  her  friendship  with  Harriot  Osgood.  Accord- 
ing to  Sally,  Fidelia  seemed  to  have  cut  Betsy  out  with  Elias 
Kettell,  one  of  Judge  Holten ’s  grandsons.  Another  of  the 
Judge’s  grandsons  was  Capt.  Webster,  at  this  time  unable  to 
go  to  sea  because  of  the  Embargo.  He  spent  his  time  visiting 
his  relatives  such  as  his  grandfather  and  his  sister,  Sally  Os- 
good, and  calling  upon  any  pretty  girls  who  came  to  town. 
When  Mary  Hayes  was  there  for  a four  months’  visit  he  was 
seen  less  often  at  the  Putnams.  Sally  seems  to  have  joined 
others  in  rejoicing  when  Mary’s  visit  was  at  an  end.  But  Mary 
was  a great  flirt,  sending  messages  to  Israel  in  Hanover  through 
Eliza  Buffington,  such  extravagant  messages  as  almost  to  put 
him  to  the  blush,  he  said.  In  one  of  his  letters  Israel  boasts 
of  the  condition  of  his  hair — his  cue  had  grown  “to  the  enor- 
mous length  of  four  inches”.  He  wore  it  cued  down  “as  neat 
as  a carrot”.  Samuel  Osgood  was  defending  one  also.  All 
this  Betsy  writes  will  excuse  her  from  “sending  a small  pro- 
portion of  your  patron  Phinehas  ornamental  cue  together  with 
a reasonable  quantity  of  eal  skins.  ’ ’ 

Final  Year  at  Dartmouth. 

It  is  not  known  whether  Israel  attended  Samuel  Osgood’s 
Commencement  in  August  of  1808,  but  it  might  be  presumed 
so  since  Harriot  was  there.  And  indeed  he  may  have  taken 
Betsy  for  it  seems  that  she  made  a conquest  of  a Mr.  Parker 
when  in  Hanover,  whom  she  passed  on  to  her  Middleton  cousin 
of  the  same  name.^^  Israel  and  Sally  were  in  Andover  on 
September  13th  for  a dance  at  the  Adams’  house,  coming  up 
from  Danvers  for  the  occasion. Prom  Andover  Israel  re- 
turned for  his  flnal  year  at  college. 

11  Diary  of  Betsy  Putnam,  Oct.,  Dec.,  1806,  given  the  writer  by 
Marian  and  Nathalie  Swift,  descendants  of  Samuel  Putnam. 

12  Diary  of  Sarah  Connell  Ayer,  pp.  60-1. 
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In  a brief  diary  Betsy  Putnam  describes  Israel’s  home 
coming  for  his  winter  holiday.  “Happy  was  the  meeting” 
on  Sunday  evening,  November  20th.  In  retelling  their  little 
adventures  the  young  people  put  off  the  hour  for  retiring  until 
twelve  o’clock.  Israel’s  winter  school  where  he  taught  opened 
early  Tuesday  morning  and  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Dr.  Osgood’s 
house,  near  the  Plains.  He  returned  home  Saturday  and 
joined  the  family  party  at  Thanksgiving  on  Thursday  evening, 
December  1st  when  Elias  Kettell  and  Capt.  Webster  were  pre- 
sent. There  was  a second  party  the  following  evening  at  Dr. 
Osgood’s.  The  next  day  the  Putnams  enjoyed  a visit  from 
Uncle  Daniel  Fuller  from  Lynsborough,  Israel  and  the  others 
listening  to  their  uncle’s  merry  anecdotes  of  college  days.  'At 
this  point  the  diary  ends. 

Sally’s  health  was  not  good  in  the  spring  of  1809  and  Israel 
missed  her  letters  on  his  return  to  Hanover.  His  first  letter  is 
dated  April  15,  1809  and  he  reports  his  health  never  so  good, 
due  in  part  to  the  good  table  set  at  his  boarding  house,  his 
spirits  excellent  & his  “relish  for  study  exquisite.”  . . . The 
President  is  much  better  than  he  was.  But  prof  Smith  is  in  a 
very  low  state  of  health.  . . . The  season  is  yet  cold  and 
gloomy — ^The  ground  begins  to  be  bare  in  many  places,  but 
the  high  lands  & mountains  are  yet  as  white  as  in  January. 
....  The  time  passes  almost  imperceptibly  away  & seven  weeks 
of  the  term  will  have  gone  next  Wednesday : & our  class  will 
then  have  only  twelve  before  they  are  dismissed.”  As  a post- 
script he  added  that  he  thought  of  taking  the  middle  name 
of  Warburton. 

The  Cost  of  a College  Education. 

In  the  hope  of  learning  what  the  cost  of  Israel  Putnam’s 
college  education  was,  the  writer  appealed  to  the  Dartmouth 
College  Library  and  received  this  very  illuminating  reply 
from  Mr.  Edward  C.  Latham. 

“Expenses  in  those  days  varied  with  the  individual  much 
the  same  as  they  do  today.  The  members  of  the  Class  of  1809 
paid  “tuition  3 qrs  & incidentals  1 qr  on  admittance”  $112.25. 
Tuition  for  the  remaining  quarter  of  the  first  year  was  $4.25. 
In  addition,  each  student  paid  his  “proportion  of  steward 
salary”.  Among  the  freshmen  the  proportion  amounted  to 
different  sums,  but  generally  was  around  $1.70.  In  the  sopho- 
more year  the  ’09ers  paid  $17.00  the  term  tuition  and  $3.90 
for  the  steward.  In  the  junior  year  tuition  was  $21.25  for  the 
term  and  $2.50  for  the  steward.  And  in  the  senior  year  tuition 
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for  the  term  and  a $4.00  Commencement  tax  amounted  to 
$25.75,  while  the  steward  rate  was  $3.90.  Room  rent,  of  course, 
depended  on  the  accommodations,  the  average  being  $1.50  ta 
$2.00  a quarter.  Board  seems  to  have  averaged  $1.50  to  $.75 
per  week.  The  average  total  expenses  for  a student  at  this 
time  might  be  estimated  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100  for 
the  college  year.”  Four  hundred  dollars  for  a college  edu- 
cation in  the  first  decade  of  the  19th  Century,  four  times  that 
for  his  great  grand-daughter  in  the  second  decade  of  the  20th 
Century.  And  now,  not  35  years  later,  the  cost  has  again 
multiplied  four  times. 

Selecting  a Profession. 

In  Israel’s  final  term  at  college  he  began  to  think  seriously 
of  selecting  a profession.  His  father  favored  the  study  of 
divinity,  according  to  Sally.  Sally  thought  a lawyer,  also, 
could  be  a Christian.  In  the  following  letter,  which  was 
written  as  a postscript  to  one  to  Sally  dated  April  15,  1809, 
Israel  takes  up  this  all  important  subject  with  his  father. 

Dear  Father, 

I received  your  kind  letter  a little  more  than  a week 
after  it  was  written — Be  pleased  to  accept  my  most  sincere 
thanks  for  your  salutary  advice.  Your  observations  on  the 
importance  of  men’s  making  a judicious  choice  of  their  pro- 
fessions perfectly  coincide  with  my  own  sentiments — the  par- 
ticular instances  to  which  you  adverted  were  pertinent  to  the 
case.  I never  indulged  a fear  that  you  would  be  pertinaceously 
bent  on  my  studying  any  particular  profession,  if  it  did  not 
accord  with  my  own  inclination  & while  I have  always  been 
anxious  for  your  advice,  I always  flattered  myself  that  it 
would  be  dictated  by  the  wisdom  of  liberal  principles,  & the 
warmth  of  paternal  affection — 

You  have  advised  me  to  write  to  Grandpah  Mr.  P(utnam) 
& Mr.  W(adswarth) — I have  written  to  the  first  & inclose  it 
(in)  this — I also  wrote  to  the  second  & sent  it  by  the  mail  for 
reasons  which  I have  not  room  to  explain  at  this  time — ‘You 
will  perceive  from  Grandpah ’s  letter,  (which  I have  le(ft  un) 
sealed  for  you  to  read,  if  you  choose)  that  I have  not  taken  the 
subject  up  very  largely;  the  same  also  is  true  with  the  one  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Putnam,  which  you  can  see  (if  you  have  any 

13  This  is  the  only  letter  preserved  in  which  Israel  Putnam 
addressed  his  father.  It  is  divided  into  paragraphs  for  printing 
and  copied  without  omissions. 
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curiosity  to)  by  calling  on  him — the  truth  is,  that  I have  so 
many  letters  to  write  & so  much  study  to  attend  to  that  I could 
not  treat  on  the  subject  more  copiously — -with  regard  to  writ- 
ing to  Mr.  Wadsworth,  I thought  it  not  worth  my  while — I 
have  talked  with  him  on  the  subject ; his  advice  was  of  too 
general  a nature  to  make  a practical  application  of  it  to  my 
case  : it  would  be  the  same  were  I to  write. 

I (am)  very  glad  that  you  will  send  the  money  by  Howe; 
but  I shall  not  be  able  to  pay  it  all  to  the  Treas.  because  I 
must  have  some  of  it  for  my  private  use. 

Mr.  L.  Preston  a selectman  ! ! Why  not  Mr.  Evans  as  well? 
I Believe  Mass  will  have  a great  federal  majority  for  Gover- 
nour,  but  the  democratic  Postmasters  stop  our  papers,  so  that 
we  cannot  tell,  only  as  we  learn  by  report. 

You  did  not  say  whether  you  had  said  any  thing  to  Mr. 
Fowler  about  trading  chaises  with  him — If  you  do  not  trade 
with  him,  I hope  you  will  speak  to  Heart  so  as  to  get  him  to 
finish  off  for  you  early  in  the  season — However,  I think  Mr. 
Fowler  (Remember  me  to  him)  would  trade  very  reasonably 
with  you,  & I think  that  a most  excellent  chaise — Please  write 
how  the  road  is  to  be  decided  as  soon  as  you  can  tell — also  all 
news — I shall  write  as  often  as  I can — 

Your  affectionate  son  I Putnam 

Commencement  at  Dartmouth,  1809. 

One  of  Harriot  Osgood’s  devoted  friends  was  Sarah  Connell, 
a lively  girl  of  barely  eighteen.  She  had  attended  Franklin 
Academy  for  several  terms,  living  at  ‘‘Aunt”  Osgood’s  and 
knew  intimately  Harriot’s  cousin,  Maria  Kitredge.  Her  par- 
ents had  recently  moved  to  Concord  from  Newburyport  and 
among  her  new  friends  were  Susan  Ayer  and  a brother,  Sam- 
uel. Samuel  Ayer  was  a tutor  at  Dartmouth  and  his  presence 
there  was  an  added  inducement  to  Sarah  to  accept  when  she  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  attend  the  Orations  and  Balls  to  be  held 
at  Commencement  time.  The  invitation  seems  to  have  come 
from  Israel  Putnam  with  whom  she  had  danced  and  walked 
and  played  backgammon  many  times  while  at  Andover.  She 
described  her  experience  in  her  diary,  the  principal  source  for 
the  following  description.^'^  With  the  help  of  ]\Ir.  Edward  C. 
Lathem,  writing  on  March  6,  and  16,  1951  from  the  Dartmouth 
Ckdlege  Library  and  The  Quarterly  Review  for  1834-5  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  identify  the  people  whom  Sarah  met. 
Any  errors  are  those  of  the  writer. 

14  “The  Diary  of  Sarah  Connell  Ayer”,  pp.  119-123. 


SARAH  (HOLTEN)  WEBSTER  PUTNAM 
Second  wife  of  Eleazer  Putnam 
I 763-1808 

— Courtesy  Elizabeth  W,  Putnam 
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Captain  Connell  and  his  daughter  set  out  for  Hanover  on 
the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  August  20th,  called  at  Dr.  Peterson ’s 
in  Boscawen  and  spent  the  night  at  Petingal’s  tavern  in  the 
upper  parish  of  Salisbury.  This  Sarah  thought  ‘‘a  most 
pleasant  town  containing  a very  neatly  finished  meeting  house 
and  several  large  and  handsome  dwelling  houses”.  Rising  at 
half  past  5 the  next  morning,  they  set  out  at  6 in  the  company 
of  young  Mr.  & Mrs.  Emmerson  and  breakfasted  at  Dea.  Noyes, 
16  miles  from  Salisbury.  Leaving  there  at  9 they  rode  very 
rapidly  till  they  reached  the  pleasant  little  town  of  Enfield, 
inhabited  by  Shakers. 

Just  as  they  entered  Hanover,  they  were  met  by  Israel 
Putnam,  who  took  them  to  Dea.  Fuller ’s  where  he  had  engaged 
lodgings  for  them  and  for  his  sister  Sally.  Here  Sarah  found 
not  only  Sally,  but  John  Sage’s  and  Jacob  Burbank’s  sisters, 
also  Miss  Rosina  Fuller.  They  were  joined  by  Mrs.  Howe  and 
Miss  Woodbury,  who  was  probably  a sister  of  Phineas  Wood- 
bury, as  Mr.  Woodbury  was  a medical  student  like  Dr.  Zadoc 
Howe.  Mr.  Ayer  called.  Later  all  of  them  took  tea  at  Presi- 
dent Wheelock’s. 

The  next  day  was  Tuesday  and  the  young  people  were  kept 
busy  attending  Orations,  visiting  the  College,  the  Library  and 
the  Museum.  Sarah  even  tucked  in  a ride  to  Norridge  with 
either  Levi  or  Phineas  Woodbury.  The  first  oration  was  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  (Horatio)  Buell,  the  second  by  Levi  Woodbury  at 
the  Meeting  House  before  the  Society  of  Social  Friends,  and 
the  third,  late  in  the  afternoon,  was  by  Rev.  Mr.  Parish  on 
Ambition.  Among  the  gentlemen  escorting  the  girls  were 
Mr.  (John)  Francis,  Mr.  (George)  Kimball  from  Concord  and 
Dr.  Howe.  Sally  was  taken  sick  at  the  library  and  had  to  re- 
turn to  Dea.  Fullers’.  In  the  evening  all  went  to  the  Handel 
Society  to  hear  the  music  and  an  address  by  Mr.  (John) 
Brown.  Mr.  Ayer  saw  Sarah  to  the  Deacon’s  house  and  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Fifield  came  in.  (Mr.  Fifield  might  possibly  have  been 
Ebenezer  of  the  class  of  1804.) 

Wednesday  was  ^‘Commencement  day”  and  Sarah  found 
“the  exercises  . . . pleasing  . . .though  I am  no  judge  of 
their  merit,  as  all  is  knew  to  me”.  (Since  Levi  Woodbury  de- 
livered an  Oration  in  Latin  on  Civil  Liberty^^,  Sarah  did  well 
to  reserve  judgment.)  However,  she  was  “disgusted”  by  one 
thing,  a dialogue  on  Divorce  spoken  by  (William)  Lomax  and 
(Asa  H.)  Wild(e)s,  while  pleased  with  Israel’s  Oration  on  the 
Connexion  between  Virtue  and  National  Prosperity.  “The 
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sentiments  were  good,  and  delivered  in  a very  pleasing 
manner.”  They  then  returned  to  a late  dinner  after  which 
they  began  to  prepare  for  the  Ball  (which  was  held  in  Row- 
ley’s Assembly  Room  in  Hanover.)^®  Sarah  went  with  Israel 
and  Sally  and  danced  the  first  Voluntary  with  Israel.  She 
also  danced  with  one  of  the  Stuarts,  with  Mr.  Kimball  and 
with  Mr.  (Henry)  Thorndike,  returning  home  about  half  past 
one. 

On  Thursday  it  rained  all  day  so  that  the  girls  could  not  go 
out.  But  they  had  as  callers:  Mr.  'Ayer,  Dr.  Howe  and  Mr. 
Kimball.  And  at  tea  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  and  Mrs.  Chatman 
joined  them.  ‘‘Mr.  Putnam  and  Mrs.  Symonds,  (Israel’s 
father  and  aunt),  Mr.  Francis  and  Miss  Sage  left  us  today.” 
In  the  evening  Sarah  and  Miss  Burbank  were  the  only  ones 
who  went  to  the  Ball  from  Dea.  Fullers’.  Sarah  drew  No.  9 
and  had  as  partners  first,  Mr.  (Icabod)  Bartlett  (of  1806) 
and  then  Mr.  (William)  Barrows,  (who  was  at  Dartmouth  to 
receive  his  A.M.  degree.  )^”^  But  the  list  of  her  partners  is 
long:  “2  voluntaries  with  Israel,  2 with  Mr.  Stuart,  one  with 
Mr.  Baldwin  (perhaps  Seth  C.,  an  undergraduate.)^^  one  with 
Mr.  Bartlett,  one  with  Mr.  Batchelder  (not  identified),  one 
with  Mr.  Kimball,  and  two  or  three  other  gentlemen.  . . The 
Music  was  excellent.  I never  enjoyed  a Ball  more.  Returned 
(home)  between  four  & five  o’clock.” 

Friday  was  a day  of  departures..  Miss  Thorndike  and  her 
brother  left.  And  directly  after  dinner  at  Dea.  Fuller’s,  at 
which  Mr.  Ayer  joined  them,  Sarah  “bid  Adieu  to  Miss  Fuller 
and  Miss  Burbank,  and  set  olf  in  company  with  Israel  and 
Sally,  and  Mr.  S.  Ayer  for  (Concord).  We  passed  the  night 
at  Noyes  where  we  met  the  Governor  and  Lady”.  (Hon. 
Jeremiah  Smith,  Dartmouth  1804,  Governor  of  N.  H.  1807 — ) 
They  also  met  two  more  class  mates  of  Israel’s,  Nathaniel 
Merrill  and  William  Bradbury.  As  the  class  of  1809  number- 
ed 34,  Sarah  by  now  had  met  about  half  of  them. 

Saturday  was  a dull,  rainy  day.  They  set  out  for  Concord 
soon  after  breakfast,  stopping  at  Rogger ’s  in  the  lower  Parish 
of  Salisbury  where  Capt.  Connell  joined  the  party.  There 
Sarah  met  Mr.  (Stephen  H.)  Long,  another  graduate,  whom 
she  had  seen  at  Hanover  “and  thought  remarkably  hand- 
some.” (Sarah  was  observant.  Mr.  Long  became,  within  a 
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few  years,  a major  in  the  Topographical  Engineers  and  led  a 
distinguished  career  in  the  West  as  an  explorer)  They 
stopped  at  Pearson ’s  in  Boscawen  and  then  rode  very  rapidly, 
reaching  home  at  8 o ’clock.  Dr.  Howe  was  there  and  Mr.  Ayer 
passed  the  evening.  Sally  was  quite  sick. 

On  Sunday,  it  rained  ‘‘so  that  Sally  and  myself  could  not 
attend  meeting.  Papa,  Israel  and  John  went.  In  the  after- 
noon Mr.  Bradbury  and  Mr.  Merrill  called  and  in  the  evening 
Mr.  (Philip)  Carrigain  (Dart.  1794)  and  Mr.  S.  Ayer.” 

The  next  day,  August  28th,  1809,  ‘ ‘ Israel  and  Sally  Putnam 
left  us.  I regretted  their  leaving  Concord.  Sally  is  one  of 
the  best  girls  I ever  knew  and  Israel  has  a most  amiable, 
pleasant  disposition.  ’ ’ 

When  we  next  meet  Israel  Putnam,  we  find  him  studying 
law  in  the  office  of  his  father’s  first  cousin,  Samuel  Putnam, 
Esq.,  of  Salem. 


DUTY  ON  CHAISE 

THIS  is  to  Certify,  that  Andrew  Nichols  of  the  Town  of 
Danvers,  in  the  County  of  Essex  and  District  of  Massachu- 
setts, hath  paid  the  duty  of  Three  dollars  upon  a two  wheel 
carriage,  called  a chaise,  owned  by  him,  having  wooden  springs 
with  Hallback  top,  to  be  drawn  by  one  horse,  for  the  convey- 
ance of  Two  persons,  for  the  year  to  end  on  the  3'Oth  of 
September,  1799.  Geo.  Osborn,  Collector  of  the  Revenue, 
Salem,  Sept.  29,  1798  8th  Division,  Survey,  No.  2, 

Massachusetts 

— Owned  by  Mary  E.  Nichols 


19  R.G.Wood,  Dart.  Alumni  Mag.,  Dec.  ’50  pp.  29-30,  supplied 
by  E.  C.  Lathem 
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(At  the  Fall  Meeting  of  the  New  England  Society  of  Psy- 
chiatry held  on  November  16,  1950,  at  Boston  State  Hospital, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  a resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Society 
relative  to  the  passing  of  Dr.  John  H.  Nichols.  It  was  unani- 
mously voted  that  the  resolution  be  spread  upon  the  records  of 
the  Society  and  that  a copy  be  forwarded  to  the  family.) 

With  the  passing  of  John  Holyoke  Nichols  on  November  26, 
1949,  after  a prolonged  illness,  the  medical  profession  lost  a 
most  distinguished  member,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts a loyal  and  splendid  citizen. 

John  H.  Nichols  was  born  in  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  on 
April  9,  1866.  After  being  graduated  from  Harvard  Medical 
School,  he  was  appointed  as  an  intern  at  the  Tewksbury  State 
Hospital  and  Infirmary  in  1891,  as  an  assistant  physician  in 
1893,  and  as  superintendent  of  that  institution  on  June  1, 1897. 
He  retired  from  this  position  on  May  7,  1935.  He  thus  served 
as  superintendent  for  thirty-eight  years.  Dr.  Nichols  received 
many  offers  of  other  important  positions,  but  he  would  never 
leave  his  beloved  Tewksbury  where  he  served  in  all  forty-three 
3^ears. 

These  were  among  the  most  progressive  years  in  the  history 
of  the  medical  profession  and  Dr.  Nichols  always  kept  well 
abreast  of  the  times.  In  1908  he  could  report  to  his  Trustees : 
‘^Our  priority  in  the  matter  of  chronic  tuberculosis  has  been 
witnessed  during  the  year  by  the  bestowment  of  a gold  medal 
by  the  International  Tuberculosis  Congress  and  signed  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt.’’  This  was  for  the  erection  and  proper 
equipment  for  a large  tubercular  pavillion  for  male  tubercul- 
ar patients.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  personal  efforts,  the  de- 
velopment of  a cancer  hospital  in  the  state  might  not  yet  have 
taken  place  or  been  greatly  delayed. 

During  Dr.  Nichol’s  superintendencj^  a splendid  central 
operating  plant  was  erected,  a modern  laboratory  building 
which  has  an  operating  theater  for  autopsies,  a modern  mater- 
nity with  an  adjoining  building  where  expectant  young 
mothers  could  be  segregated  from  the  general  patients;  a 
splendid  nurses’  home  for  graduates  and  girls  in  training. 

Although  the  medical  work  at  Tewksbury  was  extremely 
diversified,  the  care  of  the  mental  patients  was  always  closest 
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to  Dr.  Nichol’s  heart  and  during  his  superintendency,  two 
large  buildings,  one  for  male  and  one  for  female  patients  were 
erected,  each  building  having  an  unusually  large  proportion 
of  single  rooms  and  each  equipped  with  hydrotherapy. 

Seclusion  and  restraint  had  been  done  away  with  at  Tewks- 
bury when  many  institutions  were  still  hoping  to  give  up  such 
treatment. 

Dr.  Nichols  was  one  of  the  first  to  work  for  an  eight  hour 
day  for  nurses,  and  he  did  much  to  keep  the  training  school 
for  nurses  at  a high  level.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  give 
actual  training  to  attendant  nurses.  He  attended  all  psy- 
chiatric meetings  that  he  possibly  could,  and  frequently  dis- 
cussed the  modern  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  with  the  lead- 
ers in  psychiatry  of  his  time. 

Dr.  Nichols  was  always  particularly  interested  in  young 
physician-laboratory  workers  or  educators  who  seemed  to  have 
special  abilities.  This  resulted  in  the  production  of  Salvarsan 
in  World  War  I at  about  the  time  it  was  just  produced  com- 
mercially in  the  United  States  and  the  successful  production 
of  Pneumoceocus  serum  before  it  was  being  produced  com- 
mercially. A very  large  number  of  splendid  physicians, 
(hospital  administrators,  specialists  and  general  practition- 
ers), trained  nurses  and  laboratory  workers,  received  this 
training  under  Dr.  Nichols  and  all  owe  him  their  gratitude 
and  have  a deep  love  for  his  memory. 

The  loyalty  of  Dr.  Nichols  to  his  family,  his  institution,  his 
state  and  his  country  was  without  bounds.  He  couldn’t  do 
enough  for  the  poor  unfortunates  who  had  come  to  Tewksbury, 
nor  for  those  who  assisted  him  in  his  chosen  work.  He  was  at 
heart  an  artist  and  always  in  some  way  he  tried  to  add  a little 
beauty  or  charm  to  a building  being  erected  by  him.  He  was 
a student  of  Shakespeare  and  the  Classics,  a lover  of  good 
music  and  of  flowers,  this  last  resulted  in  a very  practical 
greenhouse,  flowers  everywhere  about  the  institution  and  in 
the  buildings.  Dr.  Nichols  was  a very  modest,  unassuming 
man  who  was  most  kindly  and  diplomatic,  but  who  could  take 
a very  firm  stand  on  occasion.  His  kindliness,  generosity  and 
thoughtfulness  were  known  to  all  who  knew  him. 

Legislatures  never  seemed  to  appropriate  enough  money  and 
Dr.  Nichols  developed  an  extraordinary  ability  to  make  one 
dollar  do  the  work  of  two.  The  cost  for  bed  construction  at 
Tewksbury  in  his  time  would  seem  ridiculous  today,  but  always 
he  had  in  mind  the  reasonably  comfortable  care  for  as  many 
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of  these  unfortunates  as  possible.  He  felt  that  no  one  should 
ever  be  turned  away. 

Dr.  Nichols  was  a member  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association,  the  New  England  Society  of  Psychiatry,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  and  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston. 

His  gentle,  kindly  wife,  Oda  Howe  Nichols,  failed  to  survive 
him  and  there  were  no  children.  He  is  survived  by  one 
brother,  two  sisters ; four  nieces  and  six  nephews,  and  among 
the  last  is  Andrew  Nichols,  III,  M.D.,  Treasurer  of  the  Essex 
South  Medical  Society  and  at  present  Medical  Director  of  the 
Danvers  State  Hospital. 


EECEIPT 

Danvers  March  ye  17  1794 

Then  received  of  Abijah  Hutchingon  all  Dues  and  Demands 
from  him  or  his  mother  as  she  allowed  him  to  trade  for  him 
self  as  witness  our  hands 

Nathan  Cross 
Peter  Cross  Jun’^ 

— Danvers  Hist.  Society 


RENT  OF  SPINNING  TOOLS 

1790  September  ye  2 Timothy  Fuler  of  Danvers  to  Elizabeth 
Johnson  To  the  youse  of  my  Loomegwill  wheele  & Swift  from 
ye  year  1780  to  ye  year  1790  which  is  ten  years  0.12.0 

Amos  Buxton  Jun^  her 

Nehemiah  Wilkins  Elizabeth  Johnson 

mark 

— Danvers  Hist.  Society 


MAPLE  STREET  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH 
Built  in  1949 

— Courtesy  Robert  ir.  Leach 


ON  BUILDING  A NEW  CHURCH 


By  Paul  Simpson  McElroy 


/.  A Brief  History  of  Maple  Street  Church 

Maple  Street  Congregational  Church  was  organized  Decem- 
ber 5,  1844  by  a company  of  42  men  and  women  who  met  in  the 
home  of  John  A.  Learoyd,  nearly  opposite  from  where  the 
Church  stands  today.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  29  of  these 
persons  were  women  and  all  but  two  were  members  of  the 
First  Church  at  Danvers  Highlands,  which  was  organized  in 
1672. 

The  new  society  promptly  acquired,  for  $800,  the  land  where 
our  church  now  stands  today.  A stone  basement,  known  for 
many  years  as  ‘ ‘ Granite  Hall  ’ ’ was  constructed  and  upon  this 
foundation  was  built  a church  dedicated  in  January  1845,  as 
‘ ' The  Third  Orthodox  Congregational  Meeting  House  in  Dan- 
vers”. The  Second  Congregational  Church  in  our  town  was, 
of  course,  the  organization  originally  established  in  South 
Danvers  in  1713,  now  located  in  Peabody  Square. 

The  Third  Congregational  Church  boasted  of  a spire  144 
feet  in  height  and  was  erected  at  the  cost  of  $18,000.  It  proved 
to  be  a short-lived  structure,  however,  as  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1850.  A building  program  was  immediately  undertaken 
and  the  new  church,  so  familiar  to  all  of  us,  was  built  and 
dedicated  in  September  1851. 

A few  years  later,  in  1857,  the  church  body  assumed  the 
name,  '‘Maple  Street  Congregational  Church  and  Society”. 
Growth  was  rapid  and  vigorous,  additional  facilities  were 
needed  and,  in  1873,  several  thousand  dollars  were  spent  in 
remodeling  the  interior  to  provide  more  space  in  the  choir 
loft  and  the  auditorium. 

In  1901,  the  name  of  the  church  body  was  again  changed 
to  its  present  corporate  designation,  "Maple  Street  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Danvers,  Mass”.  Membership  continued 
to  increase  and,  in  1937,  the  building  was  extensively  remodel- 
led at  a cost  of  $24,000.  On  Christmas  Sunday,  December  19, 
1937,  the  building  was  rededicated  and  served  as  our  house 
of  worship  until  it  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  tragic  fire 
of  May  20,  1944. 

The  vitality  and  spirit  of  the  church  has  never  been  better 
shown  than  during  the  difficult  five  years  just  past  when  it 
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had  no  building  of  its  own.  Membership  grew  to  the  present 
figure  of  831,  appropriations  for  foreign  missions  reached  an 
annual  figure  of  $3,000,  the  whole  church  body  joined  in  a 
united  effort  to  construct  a new  church.  These  efforts  culmin- 
ated in  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  this  building  Septem- 
ber 18,  1948  and  one  year  later,  in  the  completion  of  the  build- 
ing that  stands  today. 

Maple  Street  Church  has  always  been  fortunate  in  having  a 
membership  sincerely  devoted  to  Congregational  ideals.  The 
Church  has  been  equally  fortunate  in  its  ministers.  Thirteen 
pastors  have  served  the  Church.  Each  of  them  has  had  the 
respect  and  the  affection  of  the  church  body;  each  of  them 
has  represented  the  highest  embodiment  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Rev.  Richard  Toman  1845-1848 

Rev.  James  Fletcher  1849-1864 

Rev.  William.  Carruthers  1866-1868 

Rev.  James  Brand  1869-1873 

Rev.  Walter  E.  C.  Wright  1875-1882 

Rev.  Edward  C.  Ewing  1883-1899 

Rev.  Chauncey  J.  Hawkings  1900-1902 

Rev.  Robert  ’A.  MacFadden  1902-1909 

Rev.  Melville  A.  Shafer  1910-1913 

Rev.  Frank  W.  Merrick  1915-1921 

Rev.  Leon  E.  Grubaugh  1922-1926 

Rev.  Kenneth  R.  Henley  1927-1941 

Rev.  Paul  S.  McElroy  1942 

The  new  building  was  undertaken  in  the  spirit  expressed  by 
John  Ruskin  in  these  words;  “Therefore — when  we  build,  let 
us  think  that  we  build  forever.  Let  it  not  be  for  present  de- 
light nor  for  present  use  alone.  Let  it  be  such  work  as  our 
descendants  will  thank  us  for.  And  let  us  think,  as  we  lay 
stone  on  stone,  that  a time  is  come  when  these  stones  will  be- 
come sacred  because  our  hands  have  touched  them,  and  that 
men  will  say,  as  they  look  upon  the  labor  and  the  wrought 
substance  of  them,  ‘ See  ! This  our  fathers  did  for  us.  ’ ’ ' 


II.  A Church  Without  a Building 

On  Saturday  evening.  May  20,  1944,  the  iMaple  Street 
Church  choir  members  were  the  supper  guests  of  the  director, 
Ethel  Phillips  Bragdon.  About  8:30  o’clock  that  evening 
Mrs.  McElroy  and  I left  the  Bragdon ’s  with  the  Reverend  and 
Mrs.  Philip  Lee-Woolf  of  England  in  order  to  attend  a meet- 
ing of  a newly-formed  Couples’  Club  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  D.  Wayne  Woodman.  As  we  passed  by  the  Church  we 
debated  as  to  whether  or  not  to  show  our  guest-minister  the 
Church,  but  because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  we  decided  to 
wait  until  morning.  About  10  o ’clock  that  night  the  minister 
was  called  to  the  phone  to  be  greeted  with  these  words : ‘ ‘ Did 
you  know  that  your  Church  is  on  fire  ? ’ ’ Dashing  to  the  win- 
dow I could  plainly  see  the  famous  144  foot  steeple  flaming 
like  a gigantic  torch.  The  century  old  landmark  was  obviously 
already  beyond  saving. 

As  the  fire  subsided  Deacon  Carleton  M.  Stearns  requested 
the  Fire  Chief  for  permission  to  enter  the  burning  building 
in  order  to  try  to  salvage  the  sterling  silver  communion  ser- 
vice which  was  stored  in  the  basement  of  the  Church.  As  a 
helper  and  escort  because  of  the  danger,  the  Chief  assigned  a 
fireman  who  happened  to  be  standing  nearby.  This  man  hap- 
pened to  be  the  Chaplain  of  the  Fire  Department  from  Marble- 
head. Next  day  there  was  much  good  humor  over  the  truthful 
remark  of  a local  wit  which  made  newspaper  headlines : ‘ ‘ Ro- 
man Catholic  Priest  Risks  Life  to  Save  Protestant  Communion 
Service ! ’ ’ 

The  origin  of  the  fire  is  still  unknown,  save  that  it  started 
in  an  old  carriage  shed  some  tv/enty  feet  from  the  church 
building. 

At  midnight  the  minister  invited  those  church  members  who 
were  still  watching  the  embers  to  gather  at  the  parsonage  for 
prayer  and  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for  a church  service 
to  be  held  that  morning.  Fortunately,  the  Master  of  Mosaic 
Lodge  of  Masons,  Linwood  Kimball,  was  present  and  offered 
the  use  of  the  Lodge  Room  to  the  Church  for  worship  that  day. 
Arthur  Coolidge,  later  Lieutenant  Governor,  who  was  Grand 
Master  of  Masons,  heartily  approved.  By  6 A.  M.  Wayne 
Woodman  had  posted  a huge  sign  in  front  of  the  ruins  which 

MORNING  WORSHIP 
MASONIC  TEMPLE— 11  A.  M. 

REV.  LEE-WOOLF  OF  ENGLAND  WILL  PREACH 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Masonic  Temple  Association 
the  Church  was  priviledged  to  rent  the  luxurious  Lodge  Room 
with  an  organ  for  worship  and  the  Social  Hall  for  the  Church 
School  for  the  price  of  $25.00  a Sunday.  A portable  lectern 
and  pulpit,  made  by  Wayne  Woodman,  transformed  ‘‘the 
East”  into  an  ecclesiastical  atmosphere  with  chancel.  Each 
Sunday  over  100  folding  chairs  had  to  be  transported  upstairs 
and  then  transported  downstairs  after  the  service — a task 
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which  long  tested  the  loyalty  of  volunteers.  Once  again  ser- 
vices were  held  in  the  building  that  was  formerly  the  Univer- 
salist  Church.  Later  a vacant  store  in  Tompkins  Furniture 
block  was  rented  for  $15.00  a week.  This  served  for  organiza- 
tion meetings,  small  suppers,  and  Church  School.  This  be- 
came known  as  the  ‘‘Church  Center 

After  hiking  for  most  of  Saturday  with  young  people,  the 
guest  preacher.  Rev.  Philip  Lee- Woolf,  felt  that  major  r elus- 
ions should  be  made  in  his  sermon  so,  although  fatigued  from 
unaccustomed  hiking,  he  spent  the  late  afternoon  re-writing 
his  sermon.  When  the  fire  came  he  realized  that  the  occasion 
required  a still  different  sermon  and  so  after  mid-night  he 
re-wrote  his  sermon  again.  At  the  service  he,  as  guest,  and  as 
minister  of  a bombed  church  in  England,  could  say  things 
that  a local  person  could  not  say  so  effectively.  Out  of  his 
sermon  and  experience  came  hope  and  challenge  to  all  those 
who  met  with  heavy  heart  that  Sunday  morning  as  he  preach- 
ed with  power  from  the  text:  “God  is  a Consuming  Fire.” 
That  Sunday  the  following  warrant  was  found  posted  on 
the  doors  of  the  Temple,  and  at  the  Parsonage : 

To  the  Legal  Voters  of  Maple  Street  Church : 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  a special  meeting  of  the 
Church  will  be  held  after  the  morning  service  on 
Sunday,  May  28,  1944,  to  see  if  the  Church  will  vote 
to  appoint  a committee  to  consider  the  re-building  of 
the  Church,  said  committee  to  report  to  the  Church ; 
to  act  upon  any  other  matters  pertinent  to  the  present 
emergency  and  to  transact  any  other  business  that 
may  legally  be  brought  before  the  meeting. 

Attest : Adabelle  C.  Harvey,  Clerlx 
On  the  following  Sunday,  May  28,  it  was  voted : 

That  a committee  of  nine  be  appointed  by  the  Moder- 
ator to  be  known  a s t h e Church  Re-Building  Com- 
mittee. That  the  said  Committee  be  and  hereby  is 
empowered  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  and 
study  plans  for  a new  church  building,  and  present 
such  recommendations  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Committee  at  a meeting  of  the  church  membership  to 
be  called  on  a subsequent  date  as  approved  by  t h e 
Moderator. 

Much  credit  must  be  given  to  the  moderator,  Mr.  Ralph  F. 
Abbott,  for  what  has  proved  to  be  a very  wise  selection  of  the 
following  committee : 
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Gustaf  H.  Erickson,  Chairman,  Executive 
Harry  S.  Clark,  Dentist 
Frank  N.  Cooke,  Jr.,  Salesman 
Maurice  E.  Frye,  Telephone  Manager 
Charles  C.  Handy,  Bank  President 
Linwood  Kimball,  Research  Engineer 
Leslie  M.  Lord,  Sexton,  Construction 
Carleton  M.  Stearns,  Teacher 
D.  Wa5nie  Woodman,  Carpenter  and  Builder 

Ernest  H.  Powers,  a Construction  Manager,  was  later  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Gustaf  H. 
Erickson,  and  Linwood  Kimball  was  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Committee.  Guy  T.  Creese,  leather  manufacturer,  was  later 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Harry  S.  Clark  because  of  sickness.  Alton  C.  Kendall,  Plant 
Manager,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Guy  T. 
Creese  who  resigned  because  of  business  exigencies.  Amos 
L.  Perkins,  a Civil  Engineer,  was  invited  to  assist  as  consul- 
tant. Frank  N.  Cooke,  Jr.  served  as  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mittee and  succeeded  Linwood  Kimball  as  Chairman  in  1949. 
Lloyd  S.  Belyea,  District  Manager  of  Standard  Oil,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  was  invited  to  meet  with  the 
Committee.  This  Committee  proved  to  be  a very  wise  choice 
for  with  such  an  able  and  congenial  committee  the  Church 
benefited  greatly.  The  meetings,  usually  devoted  solidly  to 
business  lasted  from  7:30  in  the  evening  until  refreshments 
were  served  near  midnight.  Over  64  full  regular  committee 
meetings  were  held  besides  innumerable  sub-committee  meet- 
ings and  consultations.  Thanks  to  the  wives  of  the  members, 
refreshments  were  a regular  custom  and  attraction. 

Alton  C.  Kendall  was  appointed  by  this  committee  to  be  the 
director  of  a campaign  in  raising  a Re-Building  Fund,  he  to 
appoint  his  own  committee.  One  of  the  first  decisions  the 
Committee  made  was  a vote  to  clear  the  debris  at  a cost  to  the 
Church  of  $1500.00. 

The  services  of  Collens,  Willis  and  Beekonert,  Architects, 
of  Boston  were  then  engaged  and  these  architects  were  auth- 
orized to  draw  up  floor  plans  for  a building  that  would  cost 
approximately  $175,000.00.  Even  that  meant  an  additional 
cost  to  the  church  of  over  $100,000,  because  the  insurance 
amounted  to  $73,760.83.  No  architecture  could  possibly  in- 
clude all  the  features  we  requested  in  the  limited  space  of  a 
$175,000  building.  It  was  no  wonder  that  seven  different  sets 
of  floor  plans  had  to  be  made  before  the  Committee  found  any 
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agreement  in  regard  to  what  they  felt  should  be  included  and 
omitted. 

During  the  war  years,  it  was  of  course  impossible  to  build. 
Even  if  government  priority  could  have  been  secured  it  would 
have  been  unwise  to  begin  construction  with  inevitable  delay 
and  a resulting  increased  cost  of  construction.  Materials  were 
also  inferior  and  many  skilled  laborers  were  in  the  armed  ser- 
vices. It  was  also  the  current  expectation  that  prices  would 
be  lower  after  the  war. 

The  delay  may  have  been  wise  economically,  but  from  the 
point  of  holding  a parish  together  it  presented  problems. 
Statistics  show  that  bombed  or  burned  churches  usually  ex- 
perience a marked  increase  in  interest  immediately  after  the 
catastrophe,  but  after  six  months  or  so,  as  inconveniences 
begin  to  be  felt,  decline  sets  in.  Be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the 
people  of  Maple  Street  Church  that  attendance,  finances  and 
membership  grew  steadily  during  the  five  years  we  were  with- 
out a building,  and  missionary  giving  was  increased  by  a 
thousand  dollars. 

Actually  the  war-delay  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Church.  In  the  minds  of  many  people  there  was  a question  as 
to  the  proper  location  of  the  new  edifice.  Some  felt  strongly 
that  a new  location  was  desirable  for  these  reasons:  (a)  a 
church  that  is  to  serve  a community  effectively  for  another 
century  must  be  strategically  located  and  not  be  off  center  for 
the  population  years  hence.  Some  questioned  whether  the  old 
location  was  in  line  with  the  shifting  center  of  gravity  for 
population  expansion;  (b)  a larger  and  more  attractive  site 
was  demanded,  for  the  old  site  was  surrounded  by  five  gaso- 
line stations  and  railroad  tracks;  (c)  it  was  argued  by  some 
that  when  the  present  school  buildings  are  demolished,  un- 
desirable buildings  may  then  abut  on  church  property;  (d) 
parking  near  the  old  site  is  very  limited.  A larger  lot,  and 
possibly  a corner  lot,  would  afford  more  street  parking  and 
accessibility  and  also  set  off  the  new  church  more  advanta- 
geously. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  also  reasoned  that  (a)  the 
old  site  was  ideal;  (b)  it  had  served  well  for  a century;  (c)  it 
was  on  the  main  street  of  town;  (d)  sentimental  reasons  also 
favored  the  old  site.  Feelings  ran  high  on  both  sides  even  to 
the  point  that  pledges  were  made  on  condition  that  the  new 
church  be  built  on  the  old  site,  and  others  pledged  similar 
amounts  contingent  upon  a change  of  location.  Loyalty  to 
the  church  and  brotherly  love  were  uppermost  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  so  that  personal  preferences  were  submerged  to 
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the  common  good  and  contributions  were  eventually  received 
from  proponents  and  opponents  of  a change  in  site. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Cabinet,  who  was  the  minister,  was 
authorized  to  appoint  a special  committee  secretly  to  explore 
possibilities  for  a new  location  and  later  present  their  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  Church.  Carleton  M.  Stearns, 
Alton  C.  Kendall  and  Mrs.  Raymond  MacDonald  were  appoin- 
ted and  they  made  a very  thorough  study  of  every  possible 
site  in  town,  even  looking  up  deeds  and  making  inquiries  into 
the  availability  of  land.  No  site  seemed  available  or  desirable. 
There  was  the  one  possibility  of  bargaining  with  the  town  for 
the  empty  lot  which  the  town  had  acquired  by  gift  on  Sylvan 
Street  as  a site  for  a new  town  hall.  Many  citizens  felt  that 
a new  town  hall  would  be  more  suitably  located  where  the  old 
church  stood  and  that  the  new  church  would  be  rnor^  accep- 
tably placed  on  that  town  lot.  Would  community  sentiment 
sanction  such  an  exchange?  A¥ould  it  be  misconstrued  as  a 
religious  issue?  Would  it  actually  be  better  for  both  church 
people  and  towns  people  to  exchange  sites?  Who  knew? 

The  war  afforded  sufficient  delay  for  the  site-committee  to 
secure  the  advice  of  a community  survey  expert  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Philip  Widenhouse  visited  Danvers  and  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  situation  based  on  maps  and  interviews. 
He  recommended  the  old  site.  This  impartial  decision  satis- 
fied our  people  and  this  meant  that  the  church  could  proceed 
with  whole  hearted  and  united  support  and  cooperation. 

The  delay  caused  by  the  war  afforded  another  opportunity. 
It  had  been  frequently  said  that  the  churches  of  Danvers 
should  get  together.  A study  was  made  by  people  from  Maple 
Street  Church  and  the  results  of  their  study  are  as  follows: 

^‘The  day  has  come  for  togetherness,  not  separateness,  in 
local  congregations  and  in  large-scale  cooperative  work.  That 
is  the  starting  point.  ’ ’ 

A.  Why  a Protestant  Church  Merger? 

1.  To  strengthen  our  young  people’s  program. 

a.  By  having  a paid  religious  education  worker  or  stu- 
dent minister. 

b.  By  having  a proper  teaching  program. 

c.  By  having  proper  Sunday  school  rooms  and  facilities. 

2.  To  strengthen  our  church  program. 

a.  By  having  an  outstanding  preacher. 

b.  By  having  an  outstanding  parish  minister. 

c.  By  having  greater  music  talent  and  program. 

d.  By  having  sufficient  organizations  to  hold  the  interest 
of  all  the  parish. 
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3.  To  have  more  efficient  building  operations;  more  attra- 
ctive grounds  in  keeping  with  church  edifices;  and 
facilities  for  more  conductive  worship. 

4.  The  benefits  derived  from  churches  who  have  merged 
proves  that  under  right  circumstances  communities  have 
profited  by  such  a step. 

5.  To  offer  greater  opportunities  for  larger  services  in 
missions  and  benevolences. 

B.  'Aim  of  a Merger  of  Churches. 

1.  A complete  merger  should  bring  about  giving  up  every- 
thing and  working  together  as  a new  unit. 

2.  A partial  merger  would  be  to  support  each  denomina- 
tion’s own  organizations  for  the  time  being,  but  even- 
tually supporting  one  church. 

3.  There  should  definitely  be  affiliation  with  some  inter- 
denominational organization. 

C.  Name — to  be  determined. 

D.  Location — a new  site  more  central  to  all  churches  merging. 

E.  Re-organization  of  the  new  Church. 

1.  There  should  be  equal  representation  from  each  church 
for  the  new  controlling  boards  and  organizations. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  other  churches  of  the 
town : 

Since  the  loss  of  our  Church  by  fire  we  have  heard  frequently 
from  people  of  the  different  Protestant  churches  in  town  that 
the  Protestant  churches  of  Danvers  ought  to  get  together.  We 
believe  there  is  widespread  and  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of 
many  people  to  work  toward  closer  cooperation. 

Heretofore,  no  formal  official  steps  have  been  taken  to  fur- 
ther that  end.  Now  that  we  are  without  a church  building,  we 
have  come  to  see  things  in  a different  light  and  we  are  in  a 
position  to  support  such  a program  more  favorably  than  we 
were  before.  As  a church  we  feel  that  we  would  be  most 
remiss  in  serving  the  best  interests  of  our  community  if  we 
did  not  take  the  initiative  at  this  time  and  ask  if  there  were 
other  churches  with  whom  a merger  of  some  kind  would  be 
acceptable  toward  promoting  a stronger  Protestantism. 

At  a special  Church  meeting  the  members  of  Maple  Street 
Church  went  on  record  as  favoring  the  principles  of  a merger, 
if  any  other  churches  were  amenable  to  the  idea  and  if  satis- 
factory arrangements  could  be  arranged  with  all  concerned. 
On  April  7,  1946,  Maple  Street  Church  voted  that : 
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“the  minister  call  a meeting  of  the  deacons,  deacon- 
esses, the  trustees,  and  cabinet  to  talk  over  a possible 
merger  with  the  other  local  churches  and  to  appoint 
a committee  to  approach  these  churches  concerning 
a possible  merger;  this  committee  to  report  within 
three  months  from  this  date.  ’ ’ 

The  Minister  called  the  above  designated  officers  together 
on  April  15  and  it  was  their  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  desire 
that  we,  as  a church,  let  it  be  known  that  Maple  Street  Church 
stand  in  readiness  to  cooperate  with  any  local  church  towards 
the  furthering  of  a merger. 

This  letter  is  therefore  a formal  request  to  ask  if  there  is 
sufficient  sentiment  among  the  members  of  your  church  to 
warrant  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  a committee  from  Maple  Street  Church. 

We  recognize  that  there  may  be  factors  inherent  in  our  situ- 
ation that  may  make  it  impossible  or  impractical  for  you  to 
enter  into  negotiations  of  any  kind  at  this  time,  but  if  there  is 
a desire  on  the  part  of  your  church  to  discuss  this  matter  fur- 
ther with  us,  would  you  be  willing  to  let  us  have  an  early 
reply?  Inasmuch  as  the  plans  of  the  building  committee  are 
being  held  up  for  these  three  months,  we  would  greatly  ap- 
preciate it  if  we  might  have  some  expression  of  opinion  from 
you  before  May  15. 

With  this  we  send  our  own  wishes  that  the  cause  of  Christ 
may  be  served  to  the  fullest  in  this  community  and  we  pray 
that  mercy,  love  and  peace  from  God  may  dwell  in  all  our 
hearts. 

Sincerely  and  respectfully  submitted. 
Maple  Street  Congregational  Church 
Alton  F.  Scott,  Clerh 

According  to  the  minutes  of  the  church  clerk  of  a meeting 
dated  April  15,  1946,  the  minutes  read: 

“Our  Minister,  Rev.  Paul  S.  McElroy,  thought  that 
the  new  combined  group  should  have  opportunity  to 
select  its  own  minister,  thereby  eliminating  any  feel- 
ing that  the  new  group  might  still  be  entirely  con- 
trolled by  Maple  Street  Church.  With  this  in  mind, 

Mr.  McElroy  submitted  his  resignation  to  the  church 
clerk  to  take  place  if  and  when  a merger  was  affected.” 

The  two  churches  most  logically  concerned  with  merger  were 
the  Methodist  Church  and  the  First  Congregational  Church. 
It  was  felt  by  many  from  all  churches  that  real  advantages  to 
Protestantism  would  be  made  if  these  three  churches  might 
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merge  and  work  more  closely  together.  However,  loyalty  of 
others  to  their  churches  caused  Maple  Street  Church  to  pro- 
ceed independently. 

War-delay  afforded  still  another  opportunity  for  the  church, 
namely  an  opportunity  to  buy  two  tenement  houses  behind 
and  adjacent  to  the  church  property.  This  acquisition  affor- 
ded a larger  lot  for  expansion  and  possible  parking  and  it 
satisfied  the  demands  of  those  who  demanded  a larger  site. 

When  the  war  was  over  the  committee  realized  that  construc- 
tion should  be  started  as  soon  as  possible,  but  no  floor  plans 
had  officially  been  agreed  upon.  In  the  spring  of  1948,  'Amos 
L.  Perkins  was  requested  to  draw  up  some  floor  plans  in  accord 
with  the  wishes  of  the  committee.  These  were  rushed  to  the 
architect  with  the  request  that  detailed  plans  of  them  be 
drawn  up  immediately  so  that  bids  might  be  solicited  soon 
in  the  hope  that  ground  could  be  broken  during  the  summer 
and  the  roof  sealed  over  before  the  rigors  of  winter  set  in. 
This  was  done  and  six  months  later  the  contract  was  given  to 
William  A.  Berry  and  Son,  Danvers,  as  general  contractor. 
Ground  was  actually  broken  on  August  2,  1948. 

Shortly  after  the  fire  a Building  Fund  Campaign  was  organ- 
ized under  the  joint  leadership  of  Alton  C.  Kendall  and  Alton 
F.  Scott.  This  proved  eminently  successful,  netting  $64,000 
in  pledges  with  18  months  to  pay.  The  three  pocket  envelope 
was  introduced  at  this  time  to  enable  people  to  contribute 
weekly  to  current  expenses,  benevolences  and  the  building 
fund.  Interestedly  enough,  some  who  gave  to  the  church  for 
the  first  time  via  building  fund  began  to  contribtue  to  current 
expenses  and  also  to  benevolences.  It  is  highly  significant 
that  of  the  amount  pledged,  over  95%  was  actually  collected. 
A surprising  number  of  people  continued  to  contribute  to  the 
building  fund  long  after  their  pledges  had  been  paid  up.  This 
was  a remarkable  showing  of  faith  on  the  part  of  people, 
for  this  was  done  because  of  confidence  in  the  committee  for 
there  were  no  plans,  pictures  or  anything  to  look  at. 

Under  the  direction  of  Ralph  E.  Ardift',  plans  were  made 
for  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  church  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  1948.  The  Peabody  Institute  was  rented  for  wor- 
ship preceding  the  occasion,  the  Masonic  Temple  being  too 
small.  Following  the  service  of  worship  the  entire  congrega- 
tion, numbering  over  700,  proceeded  four  abreast  to  the  new 
building  site  led  by  the  minister,  Lieutenant-Governor  Arthur 
Coolidge,  the  members  of  the  Building  Committee,  the  choirs, 
church  officers,  and  church  school  teachers.  The  day  was 
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beautifully  clear  and  mild  enough  for  the  choirs  to  march  in 
robes  without  coats. 

A date  also  associated  with  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone 
was  the  inauguration  of  the  Second  Building  Fund  Campaign 
under  the  efficient  management  of  the  General  Chairman, 
Ralph  E.  Ardiff.  Tag  Day  and  the  buying  of  bricks  were 
innovations  at  this  drive.  As  a result  of  Building  Campaign 

II,  over  $56,000  more  was  raised  for  the  Church,  $136,000  from 
general  pledges,  and  $20,000  by  the  special  memorial  division, 
headed  by  the  minister. 

People  on  the  outside  cannot  appreciate  all  the  obstacles 
that  had  to  be  overcome,  the  decisions  that  had  to  be  made, 
and  the  perplexing  situations  that  had  to  be  met  by  the  Build- 
ing Committee.  Upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Committee  rested 
the  task  of  deciding  upon  plans  which  they  felt  would  be  prac- 
ticable and  also  acceptable  to  the  church.  In  other  words,  up- 
on this  committee  fell  the  task  of  virtually  determining  the 
style  of  church  that  would  be  built.  To  pick  out  a church  for 
800  people  requires  the  greatest  of  care.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  committee  upon  reconsideration  and  after  several  years  of 
study,  rejected  the  seventh  set  of  floor  plans. 

We  were  almost  to  start  construction  and  we  had  been  un- 
able to  procure  an  organ.  Organ  manufacturers  would  not 
promise  delivery  before  two  and  even  three  years.  The  amount 
of  travel  and  investigation  that  this  one  thing  alone  required, 
not  to  mention  the  anxiety  that  went  with  it,  is  indicative  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  committee. 

What  could  and  should  be  done  about  the  trees  ? What  about 
the  steel  f Should  the  social  hall  be  taken  out  from  under  the 
sanctuary?  These  are  but  a few  of  the  unseen  and  difficult 
tasks  that  the  Building  Committee  had  to  face. 

It  should  be  said  that  townspeople  of  all  faiths,  were  most 
generous  and  cooperative  and  their  good  will  as  well  as  their 
gifts  have  heartened  the  people  of  Maple  Street  Church  as  they 
sought  to  build  a church  that  in  beauty  and  practicability 
would  please  and  serve  the  people  of  Danvers. 

III.  The  Actual  Construction 

The  general  contractor,  Max  Berry,  placed  one  of  our 
church  members,  D.  Wayne  Woodman,  as  foreman  or  super- 
intendent of  construction  and  another  member  and  a trustee 
of  our  church,  Paul  H.  Moore,  was  granted  the  plumbing  and 
heating  contract.  William  G.  Merrill  of  our  parish  was  given 
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the  electrical  contract,  and  George  Williams,  a local  mason, 
was  given  the  masonry  work. 

Composition — reinforced  concrete  foundation.  Main  church, 
— steel  skeleton,  riveted  and  welded  with  cinder  block  and 
New  Hampshire  brick  walls,  and  lead  coated  copper  steeple. 
Parish  house — wooden  frame,  and  steel  girders. 

Steel  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  in  those  days,  but 
Max  Berry  was  fortunately  able  to  secure  some  steel  girders 
heavier  than  the  specifications  called  for  which  enabled  him  to 
proceed  with  construction  with  little  delay.  It  was  hoped  that 
work  might  proceed  so  that  the  roof  might  be  sealed  before 
the  severe  cold  and  storms  of  winter  set  in,  and  by  working 
overtime  on  Friday,  December  17,  the  roof  was  covered.  The 
first  snow  fell  the  next  morning. 

The  contents  which  were  to  be  sealed  in  the  corner-stone 
were  wrapped  in  waterproof  paper  and  then  placed  in  a cop- 
per box  whose  cover  was  soldered  on.  This  box  was  placed  in 
hot  tar  in  the  corner-stone  by  Rev.  Paul  S.  McElroy  with 
Frank  N.  Cooke,  Jr.  and  Wayne  Woodman  as  witnesses. 

The  steel  frame  of  the  steeple  was  covered  on  the  ground 
and  then  the  finished  steeple,  weighing  3|/2  tons,  was  hoisted 
into  place  by  means  of  a huge  crane.  To  the  relief  of  all  con- 
cerned the  six  legs  of  the  steeple  fitted  perfectly  into  their 
corresponding  pockets  and  they  were  securely  bolted  and 
welded  into  place. 

The  hoisting  of  the  steeple  was  purposely  delayed  in  the 
expectation  that  the  weathervane  would  arrive  in  time  to  be 
installed  before  the  steeple  was  lifted  into  place.  ’About  two 
weeks  before  dedication  date  the  weathervane  and  lightning 
rod  sub-contractor  informed  the  committee  that  he  could  not 
supply  the  weathervane,  but  the  raw  material  for  it  would  be 
furnished.  Thanks  to  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  our 
chairman,  Linwood  Kimball,  and  his  committee,  a weather- 
vane was  cut  out,  gold  leafed,  assembled  and  installed  by  a 
steeple  jack  before  dedication  Sunday.  This  was  the  onty 
contract  not  fulfilled  during  the  entire  construction. 

A month  before  dedication  it  looked  as  though  the  church 
could  not  be  in  readiness.  The  organ  appeared  far  from  ready. 
There  came  a time  when  the  organ  builder  was  held  up  by  the 
carpenters,  and  the  carpenters  were  held  up  by  the  pew  and 
chancel  manufacturers,  and  the  church  furniture  builders 
were  held  up  by  the  organ  builder,  etc.  It  was  a vicious  circle 
that  was  hard  to  break,  but  through  the  able  management  of 
the  foreman  of  construction  all  was  actually  in  readiness  in 
time. 
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The  organ,  valued  at  $30,000,  is  a Farrand-Votey  organ 
that  was  once  used  in  St.  Luke ’s  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  Port- 
land, Maine.  It  was  rebuilt,  electrified  with  new  console,  and 
installed  by  Rostron  Kershaw  of  Lowell. 

Costs  for  the  new  building  had  mounted  far  above  what  any 
one  had  anticipated.  The  parish  house  was  to  have  been  of 
brick  and  the  second  story  was  to  contain  a chapel,  a minister ’s 
study,  an  office,  a ladies’  parlor,  nursery  and  kindergarten. 
All  except  the  minister’s  study  had  to  be  omitted,  but  these 
can  be  added  if  and  when  funds  are  available.  Even  without 
the  second  story,  the  building  cost  $50,000  more  than  had 
originally  been  expected;  the  total  cost  as  the  building  now 
stands  is  $305,000. 

Once  construction  got  under  way  the  committee  was  faced 
with  such  perplexing  decisions  as  these : 

a.  Should  a sprinkler  system  be  installed  at  an  additional 
cost  of  $18,000?  The  Committee  was  assured  that  a sprinkler 
system  would  reduce  the  insurance  rate  from  $45  per  thousand 
valuation  to  $12.  Actually  the  insurance  was  approximately 
$23.  Economy  though  it  was,  the  committee  was  faced  with 
the  problem  where  would  still  more  money  come  from? 

b.  The  room  under  the  church  was  not  to  be  plastered  in 
order  to  economize,  yet  it  was  later  found  desirable  to  pay 
$4,000  for  the  job  because  it  would  cost  still  more  later,  be- 
isides  tracking  in  dust  and  dirt  as  well  as  interrupting  the 
schedule  of  church  activities. 

c.  Should  window  curtains,  dorsal  hangings  and  carpet  for 
the  center  aisle  be  installed  for  dedication  or  left  as  projects 
to  be  attempted  later — a matter  of  some  $2300  ? 

d.  Could  we  have  a steeple  and  clock  ? Fortunately,  these 
were  made  possible  after  construction  was  well  along  by 
special  gifts. 

e.  The  Committee  had  been  led  to  feel  that  the  Congre- 
gational Church  Building  Society  might  advance  a loan  or 
grant  for  |30,000.  F'our  years  later,  when  plans  and  costs 
were  definite  and  application  was  made,  it  was  refused  be- 
cause their  post-war  demands  were  so  great.  Thanks  to  Rev. 
Thomas  A.  Goodwin  and  a visit  to  New  York  by  Messers. 
Kimball,  Hlandy,  and  McElroy  a loan  and  grant  were  nego- 
tiated for  $35,000,  but  until  that  came  feelings  were  low. 

f.  Wayne  Woodman,  as  superintendent  of  construction, 
had  to  solve  such  problems  as  the  laying  out  of  the  outer  archi- 
trave of  the  proscenium  arch ; which  being  interpreted,  means 
the  arch  over  the  stage  in  the  social  hall. 
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These  are  but  a few  of  the  many  problems  and  decisions  that 
had  to  be  made  by  the  Building  Committee  which  had  complete 
faith  in  the  people  to  support  what  seemed  best  to  them.  They 
served  well. 

IV.  Dedication  and  Use 

So  many  things  were  not  installed  until  the  last  day  that 
people  could  not  really  see  the  interior  of  the  church  until 
they  entered  for  worship  at  the  services  Dedication  Sunday. 
In  spite  of  delays  the  entire  building  was  in  readiness  on 
Dedication  Sunday,  October  2,  1949.  There  was  not  so  much 
as  a pile  of  dust  or  a carpenter’s  tool  in  sight.  Even  the  lawn, 
sown  only  shortly  before,  was  green.  Beautiful  basket  bouquets 
from  friends  and  merchants  and  other  churches  added  much 
to  the  welcome.  Once  again  the  weather  was  clear  and  mild. 

It  was  a thrilling  moment  for  the  members  of  Maple  Street 
Church  to  step  into  their  new  edifice  after  being  without  a 
buildng  for  five  and  one-half  years.  The  proportions  and  lines 
of  the  Georgian-colonial  brick  building,  with  its  wooden  parish 
house  and  tall  white  steeple  are  such  as  to  lend  dignity  and 
beauty,  both  to  the  exterior  and  interior.  Passing  through  the 
front  center  doors,  people  enter  a spacious  narthex  or  hall. 
As  one  stands  in  the  narthex  on  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary 
the  eye  follows  a royal  red  carpet  down  the  aisle  to  the  altar- 
communion  table  at  the  far  end  of  the  chancel.  A red  velvet 
dorsal  hanging  makes  a rich  background  for  the  specially 
designed  gold  cross,  candlesticks  and  vases  that  stand  on  the 
table.  White  pews  with  mahogany  rails  lighten  the  interior. 
A beautiful  memorial  pulpit  and  lectern  stand  on  either  side 
of  the  chancel. 

The  first  service  to  be  held  in  the  new  church  was  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Identical  services  of  worship 
followed  at  9:30  and  11  o’clock  respectively  with  the  new 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Congregational  Conference 
and  Missionary  Society,  Dr.  Albert  Bucloier  Coe,  preaching. 
In  the  evening  a special  organ  recital  was  given  on  the  new 
organ  by  the  famous  artist,  E.  Power  Biggs.  The  amplifying 
system  was  needed  to  carry  the  services  to  overflow  congrega- 
tions in  the  Social  Hall  downstairs.  The  total  attendance  on 
this  first  day  was  nearly  2,000  people. 

On  Tuesday  evening  of  Dedication  Week  a Pops  Concert 
with  local  talent  was  held  in  the  Social  Hall  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Young  People  with  Mrs.  William  O.  Baker,  newly  elec- 
ted Director  of  Peligious  Education,  in  charge. 
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On  Thursday  afternoon  the  Women’s  Society  held  an  open 
meeting  and  tea  for  the  women  of  the  parish. 

In  the  evening  an  Open  House  was  held  for  friends  in  the 
community  with  music  by  Mrs.  Ethel  Philips  Bragdon, 
organist,  and  Alice  L.  Farnsworth,  as  soloist.  Refreshments 
were  served  by  the  Young  Married  Couples’  Group. 

On  Friday  evening  over  400  people  witnessed  the  formal 
presentation  of  the  Building  to  the  Church  at  a Dedication 
Banquet  and  Annual  Get  Together  Supper.  At  this  time  the 
contractor,  Max  Berry,  turned  over  the  keys  of  the  Church  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee,  Linwood  Kimball. 
This  was  done  through  the  foreman  of  construction,  Wayne 
Woodman,  who  was  also  a member  of  the  Building  Committee. 
The  keys  were  then  given  to  the  chairman  of  the  Trustees, 
Lloyd  S.  Belyea,  who  presented  them  to  the  minister,  who 
received  them  in  behalf  of  the  Church.  Speakers  that  evening 
were  the  Reverend  Carl  Heath  Kopf  of  Washington,  D.C.  and 
one  of  the  ministers  of  our  Church  serving  in  the  South,  Rev. 
J.  Taylor  Stanley  of  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

Church  School  formally  opened  the  second  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 9,  with  two  sessions.  Identical  services  of  worship  were 
again  held  with  a former  minister  of  this  church  Rev.  Kenneth 
R.  Henley  of  Greenfield,  preaching. 

The  climax  of  the  Dedication  Program  came  on  Sunday 
afternoon  at  a special  vesper  service  with  Dr.  E.  Stanley 
Jones  of  India  as  the  guest  speaker. 

The  church  has  continued  to  hold  duplicate  services  through- 
out the  year.  At  times  this  has  been  a necessity,  but  it  has  also 
been  felt  that  a greater  service  was  being  rendered  to  the 
community  with  two  services  than  could  be  done  with  one 
service. 

The  new  church  is  remarkably  well  equipped.  The  Social 
Hall  is  pleasant,  commodius  and  servicable ; the  kitchen  with 
its  ten  burner  gas  stove,  electric  dish  washer  and  large  re- 
frigerator is  not  only  well  equipped,  but  spacious  and  prac- 
tical. There  is  a de-luxe  study  for  the  minister  made  possible 
by  memorial  gifts.  There  is  a large  electric  clock  in  the  steeple. 
The  old  bell  was  mounted  in  the  belfry,  just  before  the  steeple 
was  hoisted  into  place.  The  clapper  and  bell  were  side  by  side 
the  night  before,  but  when  the  bell  was  hoisted  into  place  the 
next  morning  the  clapper  was  missing.  A clapper  was  pur- 
chased from  the  town  for  a nominal  charge  and  it  was  rigged 
to  operate  electrically  through  the  ingenuity  and  goodness 
of  Percy  L.  Burnes.  Ear  phones  for  the  deaf  are  used  con- 
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stantly.  This  same  system  will  carry  the  service  to  amplifiers 
downstairs  for  special  overflow  occasions.  A Maas  Carillonic 
Amplifier  is  included  in  the  equipment  with  loud  speakers  in 
the  steeple.  The  church  also  has  an  automatic  sprinkler  sys- 
tem, lightning  rods,  and  zoned  heating.  The  new  church  is 
chancel  type  in  contrast  to  the  old  pulpit-centered  church. 

A few  things  were  salvaged  from  the  fire.  The  more  im- 
portant of  which  included  the  Communion  Service  set,  the 
old  church  bell,  a few  chimes  from  the  organ,  7 complete  stops, 
3 water  soaked  pianos,  the  baptismal  font,  kitchenware,  china, 
silver,  all  our  choir  music  and  most  of  the  choir  vestments, 
and  a hundred  water  soaked  folding  chairs.  The  folding  chairs 
were  later  re-conditioned  by  members  of  the  Young  Married 
Couples’  Group  and  Men’s  Club.  Mrs.  Benjamin  V.  Conant 
generously  allowed  these  articles  to  be  stored  in  her  barn. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  the  Church  School  superinten- 
dent, Alton  C.  Kendall,  partitions  have  been  made  in  the 
room  under  the  church  proper  to  serve  as  class  rooms.  These 
have  been  so  well  done  by  the  men  of  the  church  that  it  gives  a 
professional  appearance  to  the  rooms. 

The  Congregation  Sons  of  Abraham  of  Beverly  very  gener- 
ously gave  to  Maple  Street  Church  a gift  of  velvet  and  linen 
which  were  made  into  altar  covers  by  one  of  our  members, 
Mrs.  Frank  G.  Shannehan.  These  gifts  stand  in  our  church  as 
reminders  of  the  fact  that  all  men  are  brothers. 

The  five  and  one  half  years  without  a church  were  years  of 
remarkable  growth.  At  the  time  of  the  fire  the  current  expen- 
ses of  the  church  were  $7894  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  year 
in  our  new  church  our  total  budget  is  over  $30,000.  There 
were  250  pledges  to  the  church  at  the  time  of  the  fire  and  now 
there  are  nearly  500.  Growth  is  evidenced  in  other  ways  too. 
The  Church  School  enrollment  has  jumped  from  198  to  over 
400.  The  Sunday  morning  congregations  have  climbed  steadily 
in  average  from  187  to  350.  Had  some  one  told  the  congrega- 
tion in  1944  that  within  the  next  five  years  they  would  be 
asked  to  triple  their  budget  and  raise  in  cash  nearly  $100,000 
in  addition,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  replied,  “It  can’t 
be  done.”  But  the  strange  thing  is  that  these  people  did  it. 
Danvers  is  not  a wealthy  community ; in  fact,  the  sum  total 
of  gifts  of  a thousand  dollars  or  more  to  the  building  fund 
would  not  aggregate  over  $15,000.  This  means  that  the  bulk 
of  income  has  come  from  families  in  modest  circumstances 
and  in  many  instances  real  sacrifice  has  gone  into  the  giving. 
Danvers  is  not  a high  potential  area  of  population.  The 
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population  has  remained  fairly  constant.  The  growth  and 
progress  during  these  difficult  transitional  years  has  been  made 
possible  because  of  a generous  and  loyal  spirit  among  the 
members  of  the  parish  and  because  of  unusually  fine  and  will- 
ing lay  leadership. 

It  was  during  the  dark  days  following  the  fire  that  the 
Church  voted  to  engage  the  services  of  a full  time  director  of 
Religious  Education,  Miss  Mary  W.  Stephenson,  who  served 
faithfully  during  four  years  when  we  were  without  a church 
and  when  the  Church  School  held  double  sessions  both  at  the 
Masonic  Temple  and  at  the  ‘^Church  Center”. 

Well  equipped  as  the  church  is,  costing  over  $305,000  as  it 
stands  today,  it  is  still  inadequate.  The  need  for  a second 
story  on  the  parish  house  grows  more  urgent  each  week. 

The  Church  stands  in  special  debt  to  Charles  C.  Handy  as 
Financial  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  his  invaluable  per- 
sonal assistance  in  placing  the  insurance  and  funds  at  interest 
in  several  banks,  and  for  his  hospitality  in  entertaining  the 
Committee  so  frequently  in  his  barn.  Frank  N.  Cooke,  Jr.  was 
of  great  help  to  the  Chairman  and  the  Committee  in  handling 
the  details  as  Secretary  as  efficiently  as  he  did.  A very  special 
word  of  congratulations  and  appreciation  is  herewith  exten- 
ded by  the  writer  to  the  Chairman,  Linwood  Kimball,  for 
carrying  a heavy  load  so  pleasantly  and  ably;  Wayne  Wood- 
man was  of  invaluable  service;  Linwood  Kimball  proved  an 
invaluable  choice  as  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee.  As 
Chairman,  he  put  in  innumerable  hours  of  work  for  which  no 
special  recognition  was  given.  To  all  the  Committee  whose 
ability  I respect  and  whose  friendship  I treasure,  I should 
like  formally  in  this  way  to  record  my  sincere  thanks  and 
appreciation. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  full  credit  to  all  who  have 
served  Maple  Street  Church  in  special  ways  during  these 
building  years,  but  mention  should  be  made  of  the  able  and 
conscientious  leadership  given  by  Gustaf  H.  Erickson  before 
his  untimely  death.  Sanford  E.  Gillette  served  as  first  treas- 
urer of  the  Building  Fund  as  well  as  the  treasurer  of  the 
Church  until  his  death.  Amos  L.  Perkins  was  of  great  help 
to  the  Committee  as  consultant  and  as  church  collector  which 
involved  recording  all  the  separate  gifts  made  to  the  Church. 
The  tabulating  of  each  separate  gift  undertaken  by  Alton  C. 
Kendall,  then  by  Charles  yC.  Handy,  and  was  later  assumed 
by  Deacon  Carleton  M.  Stearns  of  the  Building  Committee. 
Arthur  L.  Higgins  found  his  task  as  Church  Treasurer  con- 
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siderably  increased  with  all  the  extra  accounts  payable  and 
receivable  for  the  new  church.  We  were  fortunate  in  having 
one  of  our  own  members,  Wayne  Woodman,  as  superintendent 
of  construction,  for  he  took  special  pride  in  seeing  that  the 
building  was  properly  constructed,  making  this  the  subject 
of  a sermon  which  he  preached  very  ably  from  the  pulpit 
one  Sunday. 

It  has  been  a joy,  though  strenuous,  to  serve  as  minister 
of  Maple  Street  Churcli  during  these  years.  The  support  and 
cooperation  of  everyone  has  been  exceptional. 

May  this  church  continue  to  serve  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity and  to  enable  men  and  women  to  find  God  through 
worship  and  prayer  and  praise  within  its  sanctuary. 

The  devotion  and  loyalty  of  hundreds  of  people  have  made 
this  building  a reality,  their  unstinted  generosity  has  given 
this  church  an  ever-increasing  opportunity  to  serve  God  dur- 
ing the  years  ahead,  to  everyone — planner,  builder,  contribu- 
tor— who  brought  about  the  completion  of  our  new  church, 
this  expression  of  gratitude  is  addressed  by  the  minister  in 
behalf  of  Maple  Street  Congregational  Church. 
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APPENDIX  II 

FEATURES  AND  PACTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 
Seating  Capacity  485 

Height  of  Church  and  Steeple  from  pavement  125  feet 

Church  Burned  May  20,  1944 

Ground  Broken  August  2,  1948 

Corner-stone  Service  September  26,  1948 

Dedication  October  2,  1949 

Organ 

Farrand-Votey  organ,  revoiced,  installed  and  electrified 
by  Rostron  Kershaw  of  liowell.  Contains  32  stops,  1600 
pipes,  and  10  miles  of  wire.  Largest  pipe,  made  of  wood, 
is  16  feet  long  and  15  inches  square.  21  chime  tubes.  5 
horse-power  motor  blower,  10  couplers  and  22  combination 
pistons. 

Maas  Carilonnic  Amplifier  and  Chimes 
Globe  Ear  Phones  (8)  installed  by  Mooney 
Membership  831 


APPENDIX  III 

CONTENTS  DEPOSITED  IN  THE  CORNERSTONE 

December  21,  1948 
by 

Rev.  Paul  S.  McElroy 
D.  Wayne  Woodman,  Witness 
Frank  N.  Cooke,  Jr.,  Witness 

Copy  of  the  Sermon  delivered  by  Rev.  Paul  S.  McElroy  on 
Laying  of  Cornerstone  on  September  26,  1948 
Names  of  the  Members  of  the  Building  Committee 
Names  of  the  Maple  Street  Church  Members 
A Copy  of  the  Cornerstone  Service 
Manual  of  History,  Rules  and  Beliefs 
Trustees’  Report 

Picture  of  the  Edifice  that  burned  in  1944 
List  of  the  Building  Fund  Contributors 
Treasurer’s  Report 

Names  of  the  Church  School  Members  and  Staff 
A Benjamin  Fi’anklin  new  1948  Issue  half  dollar 
Set  of  Sketch  plans 
A Statement  of  Contract 
A Masonic  Trowel 
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APPENDIX  IV 

THE  BUILDERS  OF  OUR  NEW  CHURCH 
Architects : 

Collens,  Willis  and  Beckonert  of  Boston 
Contractor 

William  A.  Berry  and  Soji  of  Danvers 
The  Building  Committee 

Linwood  Kimball,  Chairman 

Frank  N.  Cooke,  Jr.,  Secretary 

Maurice  E.  Frye 

Charles  C.  Handy 

Alton  C.  Kendall 

Leslie  M.  Lord 

Ernest  H.  Powers 

Carleton  M.  Stearns 

D.  Wayne  Woodman 

Amos  L.  Perkins,  Consultant  and  Collector 
Sanford  E.  Gillette,  Treasurer  (Deceased) 

Gustaf  H.  Erickson,  Chairman  (Deceased) 

Guy  T.  Creese  (Resigned) 

Harry  S.  Clark  (Resigned) 

Arthur  L.  Higgins,  Treasurer 
Alton  C.  Kendall,  Co-Chairman  of  Building 
Alton  F.  Scott,  Campaign  I 

Ralph  E.  Ardiff,  Chairman,  Building  Campaign  II 
Charles  C.  Handy,  Financial  Chairman 
Lloyd  S.  Belyea,  Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees 
Carleton  M.  Stearns,  Building  Fund  Secretary 
Minister : 

Rev.  Paul  S.  McElroy,  D.  D. 
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APPENDIX  V 

DEDICATION  WEEK  PROGRAM 
October  2 — October  9,  1949 
Sunday,  October  2 

8 :00  A.M.  — Communion  Service  (for  Maple  Street 
Church  Members  only) 

9:30  A.M.  — Identical  Services  of  Dedication  and  Worship 
11 :00  A.M.  — Dr.  Albert  Buckner  Coe  will  preach 
7 :00  P.M.  — Organ  Recital  by  E.  Power  Biggs 
Tuesday,  October  4 

7 :30  P.M.  — Pops  Concert  in  charge  of  Young  People  with 

Mrs.  William  O.  Baker  in  Assembly  Hall. 
Local  Talent. 

Thursday,  October  6 

2:00  P.M.  — Women’s  Society  Tea 

Regular  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Women’s  Society 
with  special  program.  The  Society  will  be 
hosts  to  the  women  of  the  parish.  Rev.  J. 
Taylor  Stanley  will  speak. 

8 :00  P.M.  — Community  Night  and  Open  House.  Organ 

Recital  by  Mrs.  Ethel  Phillips  Bragdon,  Miss 
'Alice  L.  Farnsworth,  soloist,  followed  by  a 
social  hour  in  the  Assembly  Hall. 

Friday,  October  7 

6 :30  P.M.  — Dedication  Banquet  and  Get-together  Supper 
Presentation  of  Building  to  the  Church 
Speakers:  Rev.  Carl  Heath  Kopf  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Rev.  J.  Taylor  Stanley  of  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 

Sunday,  October  9 

9 :30  A.M.  — Church  School.  Grades  4 through  High 
School 

11 :00  A.M.  — Church  School.  Kindergarten,  Grades  1,  2 
and  3 

9 :30  A.M.  — Identical  Services  of  Worship 
11:00  A.M.  — Dr.  Kenneth  R.  Henley  will  preach 

4:00  P.M.  — Vesper  Service.  Dr.  E.  Stanley  Jones  of 
India  will  preach 
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APPENDIX  VI 
ORDER  OF  WORSHIP 
For 

THE  DEDICATION  OF  MAPLE  STREET 
CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH 
Organ  Prelude 

Processional  Hymn — The  Church’s  One  Foundation.  No.  391 
Call  to  Worship 

Minister:  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in 
vain  that  build  it.  I was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  let 
us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

People:  I will  praise  him  with  songs  of  gladness,  who  is  the 
rock  of  my  salvation. 

Minister:  0 come,  let  us  worship;  and  bow  down,  let  us 
kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker. 

People:  For  He  is  our  God;  and  we  are  the  people  of  His 
pasture,  and  the  sheep  of  His  hand. 

Invocation  (Minister  and  Congregation)  followed  by  The 
Lord’s  Prayer. 

Direct  us,  0 Lord,  in  all  our  doings,  with  Thy  most  gracious 
favor,  and  further  us  with  Thy  continual  help,  that  in  all 
our  works,  begun,  continued,  and  ended  in  Thee,  we  may 
glorify  Thy  Holy  Name ; and  finally,  by  Thy  mercy,  obtain 
everlasting  life;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Anthem 

An  Affirmation  of  Our  Faith  (In  Unison) 

We  believe  in  God  the  Father,  Infinite  in  wisdom,  goodness, 
and  love  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
who  for  us  and  our  salvation  lived  and  died  and  rose  again 
and  liveth  evermore; 

and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  who  taketh  of  the  things  of  Christ 
and  revealeth  them  to  us,  renewing,  comforting,  and  in- 
spiring the  souls  of  men. 

We  are  united  in  striving  to  know  the  will  of  God  as  taught 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  our  purpose  to  walk  in  the 
ways  of  the  Lord  made  known  or  to  be  made  known  to  us. 
We  hold  it  to  be  the  mission  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  pro- 
claim the  gospel  to  all  mankind,  exalting  the  worship  of  the 
one  true  God,  and  laboring  for  the  progress  of  knowledge 
and  promotion  of  justice,  the  reign  of  peace,  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  human  brotherhood. 

Depending,  as  did  our  fathers,  upon  the  continued  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  us  into  all  truth,  we  work  and 
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pray  for  the  transformation  of  the  world  into  the  kingdom 
of  God ; and  we  look  with  faith  for  the  triumph  of  righteous- 
ness and  the  life  everlasting. 

Gloria  Patri 

The  Scripture  Lesson — 1 Kings  8 :22-23  ; 30 ; 35-40 ; 50-51.  St. 
Matthew  7 -.24-29 

The  Pastoral  Prayer 
A Response 
The  Offertory  Anthem 
The  Doxology 

The  Dedicatory  Sermon — Dr.  Albert  Buckner  Coe 
Act  of  Dedication 

Chairman  of  Building  Committee : 

Forasmuch  as  this  congregation  has  set  its  hand  to  the 
building  of  this  House  for  the  worship  and  service  of  Al- 
mighty God,  I,  as  chairman  of  the  Building  Committee 
that  was  authorized  by  this  church  for  the  construction  of 
this  building,  pray  you  to  lead  us  in  its  dedication  to  the 
honor  and  glory  of  God. 

Minister : 

God  our  Father  having  graciously  moved  us  to  the  pre- 
paration of  this  house,  and  having  brought  us  to  this  joy- 
ous occasion,  let  us  now  proceed  to  set  it  apart  to  its  pro- 
per and  sacred  uses. 

People : 

To  Thy  glory,  O Father  Almighty ; 

To  the  honor  of  Christ,  the  Son; 

To  the  praise  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 

We  dedicate  this  House. 

Minister : 

For  the  worship  of  God  in  prayer  and  praise ; 

For  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  message ; 

For  the  celebration  of  the  holy  sacraments ; 

People : 

We  dedicate  this  House. 

Minister : 

For  consolation  to  the  bereaved; 

For  help  to  the  perplexed ; 

For  guidance  to  the  Source  of  all  strength ; 

People : 

We  dedicate  this  House. 

Minister : 

For  the  ennobling  of  all  honest  toil ; 

For  quickening  civic  righteousness; 

For  promoting  peace  and  justice  in  all  the  earth; 
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People : 

We  dedicate  this  House. 

Minister : 

For  the  opening  of  minds  to  Thy  Truth; 

For  the  consecration  of  all  earthly  powers  to  Thy  glory ; 
For  the  furtherance  of  brotherhood  and  unity; 

People : 

We  dedicate  this  House. 

Minister : 

For  the  hallowing  of  the  family; 

For  the  nurture  and  guidance  of  children; 

For  the  enlistment  of  youth  in  Christian  service ; 

People : 

We  dedicate  this  House. 

Minister : 

For  the  carrying  of  the  gospel  unto  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth; 

For  the  giving  of  hope  and  courage  to  those  that  labor  in 
the  Lord; 

For  the  consecration  of  life  and  service ; 

People ; 

We  dedicate  this  House. 

Minister ; 

In  grateful  remembrance  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us ; 
In  gratitude  to  all  those  who  have  made  this  possible 
For  the  blessed  hope  of  a House  not  made  with  the  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens, 

People : 

We  dedicate  this  House. 

Unison : 

We  now,  members  and  friends  of  this  church  and  congre- 
gation, mindful  of  the  inheritance  into  which  we  have 
entered,  and  the  glorious  company,  seen  and  unseen,  whose 
communion  we  share  and  deeply  sensible  of  those  bonds 
by  which  we  are  bound  to  the  Lord  of  all  life  and  to  each 
other,  do  covenant  together  in  this  act  of  dedication, 
offering  ourselves  anew  to  the  worship  and  work  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 
Offering  of  Gifts  of  Gratitude 
The  Prayer  of  Dedication 

Recessional  Hymn — Onward  Christian  Soldiers,  No.  399 

The  Benediction 

Postlude 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  NEW  MAPLE  STREET 
CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH 


Given  by  Wayne  Woodman,  Construction  Supt.,  at  the  Maple 
Street  Congregational  Church,  Sunday  morning,  June  4,  1950. 


A few  weeks  ago,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  McElroy  and 
Mr.  Stearns,  I spoke  here  one  afternoon  concerning  impress- 
ions I had  received  as  the  New  Church  was  being  constructed. 
What  I shall  say  today  is  an  outgrowth  of  what  I said  then. 

I find  that,  having  lived  with  the  project  for  over  a year,  I 
have  received  several  impressions.  Some  were  mere  everyday 
thoughts  or  wonderings  such  as  the  one  I received  as  I noticed 
the  unique  spirit  of  cheerfulness  among  the  workmen  which, 
as  the  work  neared  completion,  became  more  and  more  evident. 
It  almost  seemed  to  be  the  basic  goodness  in  man  rejoicing 
over  the  labors  for  a worthy  cause.  The  men  working  here 
were  of  many  races  and  creeds,  yet  each  seemed  happy  to  be 
building  a church  and  I marvelled  at  it. 

After  each  job  of  long  duration,  one  ma}^  recall  times  of 
laughter  and  times  of  concern,  yet  few  give  us  food  for  serious 
thought.  It  is  only  because  I know  this  structure  so  well  and 
have  worked  with  so  many  of  you  in  the  days  past  that  I feel 
free  to  speak  of  the  latter. 

I am  very  fond  of  an  old  tradition  concerning  the  building 
of  a Temple  to  the  Most  High  God  and  I am  very  grateful, 
though  sometimes  amazed,  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
oversee  the  construction  of  a modern  House  of  God. 

Talking  about  our  new  Church  once  in  a while  brings  back 
memories  and  it  is  like  meeting  an  old  friend  after  long  ab- 
sence. Eventually  memory  seems  to  go  back  to  the  beginning 
and  so,  when  I think  of  building  this  church,  I remember  a 
carpenter  shop  in  the  late  of  a summer  afternoon  when  as  a 
boy,  I had  returned  from  being  with  the  workmen  for  the  day 
to  watch  and  observe.  I was  listening  to  a very  wise  and  skilled 
old  man  describing  the  difficulties  presented  in  church  con- 
struction. When  he  had  finished,  I said,  ‘ ‘ I too,  want  to  learn 
enough  to  build  a church.” 

How  small  a thing  may  shape  our  lives  for  this  boyhood  wish 
has  been  with  me  ever  since,  and  without  its  drive  there  would 
have  been  no  possibility  of  my  knowing  the  thrill  of  erecting 
a type  of  structure  nearly  as  old  as  civilized  man  himself. 

Our  old  Church  was  very  dear  to  us  all  and  its  happy 
memories  carry  over  the  years  to  today. 
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I remember  the  day  following  its  burning  in  the  terrible  fire, 
when  standing  in  the  barely  cold  nave,  I surveyed  the  utter 
desolation  and  smelled  the  acrid  stench  of  burned  wood.  Like 
many  others  that  day  I was  in  despair,  feeling  that  perhaps 
we  would  be  unable  to  rebuild. 

I was  as  one  who  holds  the  cord  of  an  electric  clock  in  his 
hand.  The  mechanical  insulation  of  the  wires  prevents  him 
from  feeling  the  power  surging  through.  Time  alone  tells  him 
it  is  so.  How  was  I to  know  then,  as  I stood  in  the  ruins,  of 
the  will  being  transmitted  to  our  parish  for  after  a period  of 
five  years,  and  through  the  generous  donations  and  untiring 
efforts  of  all,  the  New  Church  was  begun  and  chance  and  the 
confidence  of  the  man  I worked  for  had  it  that  I should  super- 
intend the  work. 

I was  notified  of  my  gpod  fortune  a short  time  before  the 
work  was  to  begin  and  this  sudden  realization  of  my  desires 
brought  with  it  a bit  of  concern  as  I thought  of  the  problems 
that  I would  have  to  meet  and  of  the  decisions  I would  have  to 
make. 

To  master  a job  one  must  first  be  master  of  himself,  yet  how 
to  go  about  it  best. 

As  I grow  older,  I realize  that  we  are  not  really  self-sufficient. 
Neither  do  we  live  on  this  thin  shell  between  space  and  earth 
by  chance  alone.  If  one  would  be  master,  who  is  there  better 
to  turn  to  for  guidance  than  the  Master  of  us  all  1 It  is  in  the 
spirit  of  giving  credit  where  credit  is  due  that  I say  this  for  I 
am  mere  flesh  and  blood  and  as  I pass  along  the  way  of  life,  in 
the  weakness  of  man^s  imperfect  state,  there  yet  will  be  many 
times  when  I shall  pray  for  strength. 

I prayed  for  courage  and  wisdom  but  found,  instead,  that 
prayer  is  the  way  to  inner  calm;  a most  precious  path  that 
may  be  traveled  with  the  speed  of  thought  so  that,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  one  may  leave  confusion  and  turmoil 
behind;  and  return  quite  as  quickly  with  peace  of  mind  re- 
newed, refreshed  and  ready  to  utilize  the  best  of  his  own 
abilities  once  again. 

This  morning  we  have  heard  the  beautiful  music  of  the 
organ  and  have  inwardly  felt  the  force  of  its  voice  urging  us 
to  meditate  and  commune.  During  the  time  of  its  construction 
I became  intrigued  by  the  miles  of  slender  wire  and  the 
hundreds  of  parts  of  which  it  is  composed. 

There  came  a day  when  its  builder  said,  “the  job  is  done”, 
yet  in  spite  of  its  mechanical  beauty  and  skillful  construction 
it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a pile  of  expensive  materials,  mute  and 
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dumb,  until  there  should  be  added  to  it  a human  will  to  make 
it  speak  of  the  glory  of  God. 

As  it  is  with  the  organ,  so  it  is  with  all  of  us  and  the  church 
as  a whole. 

By  your  presence  here,  each  and  every  one  of  you  give  proof 
that,  where  I once  worked  with  materials,  you  now  work  with 
things  of  the  spirit.  Without  you  this  is  a mere  structure, 
another  landmark  in  the  town.  Yet  with  you,  it  becomes  a 
working  unit  whose  guiding  force  builds  living  monuments 
to  the  Christian  way  of  life. 

If  we  are  to  build  well,  though  it  may  be  with  things  seen  or 
unseen,  we  must  follow  the  same  procedure. 

Through  the  eyepiece  of  a transit,  I made  certain  that  the 
footings  and  foundations  of  this  church  were  level  and  square, 
for  upon  this  depends  the  work  to  follow.  Incorporated  in 
them  are  tons  of  steel  reinforcing  to  transmit  the  strains 
placed  upon  the  concrete  and  to  prevent  a fault. 

The  footings  and  foundations  which  you  as  a church  lay 
down  are  built  in  the  Sunday  School  rooms  through  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  “All  Seeing  Eye’’  above  and  your  steel  bands  are 
Christian  principles. 

The  heights  of  the  courses  of  brick  which  protect  and  adorn 
the  structure  were  laid  out  on  wooden  poles  with  exact  nicety, 
so  that  each  course  might  meet  the  given  height  of  doors,  win- 
dows, and  steel. 

Your  courses  are  courses  of  action  and  outlook  given  to  the 
growing  person  so  that  he  may  measure  up  to  Christian  stand- 
ards and  become  adorned  with  Christian  grace. 

In  building  the  cove  ceiling  which  covers  us,  I first  laid  out 
the  sweep  of  the  ceiling  to  full  size  upon  the  floor.  A form  was 
built  to  my  pencil  marks  so  that  the  wiry,  stubborn  ribs  of 
steel  which  support  the  lathe  and  plaster  might  be  bent  and 
worked  to  this  shape. 

This  church  also  lays  out  forms  and  patterns  to  be  adhered 
to  by  the  stubborn  and  willful  so  that  they  may  conform  to  the 
general  pattern  and  become  useful  members  of  society,  doing 
their  allotted  part  to  support  and  protect  those  dependent 
upon  them. 

Whose  work  shall  last  the  longer?  What  I have  helped  to 
build  may  last  an  era,  yet  that  which  you  are  building  is  a 
spiritual  thing  that  cannot  be  destroyed. 

While  standing  upon  the  concrete  slab  of  the  bell  tower  one 
day,  I reached  down  to  place  my  hands  against  the  brickwork. 
It  all  seemed  so  permanent  and  so  lasting  yet,  in  looking  down 
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I could  see  the  granite  buttresses  of  the  steps  below  which 
reminded  me  of  the  blocks  of  stone  used  by  the  Egyptians  of 
ancient  times  and  I realized  that  the  structural  permanence  of 
a church  amounts  to  very  little. 

The  great  pyramid  of  Khufu  contains  2,300,000  blocks  of 
stone  each  weighing  2^/2  ton.  The  base  is  755  feet  square  with 
its  apex  482  feet  above.  These  blocks  were  covered  with 
115,000  slabs  of  limestone  with  joints  ground  to  l/50th  of  an 
inch.  Variations  in  measurements  are  exact  to  a 10- 1000th  of 
the  whole  and  the  pyramid  faces  north  with  a precision  that 
could  not  be  bettered  by  the  use  of  the  most  modern  instru- 
ments. Olie  hundred  thousand  men  worked  for  three  month 
periods  for  twenty  years  upon  this  project  to  assure  ever- 
lasting life  beyond  the  grave  for  a king. 

Khufu  with  its  connecting  temple  is  one  of  the  greatest 
monuments  to  structural  permanence  ever  erected  by  man  yet 
within  five  hundred  years  its  temple  halls  were  empty  for 
civilization  had  started  to  move  up  along  the  Nile  leaving  the 
great  pyramid  not  as  a working  force  but  rather  as  a dead 
tomb ; a monument  to  a heroic  sacrifice  of  labor  for  a selfish 
cause. 

F'or  many  centuries  Christian  churches  have  been  burned  or 
destroyed  by  accident  or  anger  yet  where  one  goes  down, 
another  springs  up  to  take  its  place.  What  is  it  that  is  built 
into  our  churches  to  enable  them  to  multiply  and  gain  momen- 
tum while  the  ever-permanent  Egyptian  temples  and  tombs 
lay  baking  in  the  Egyptian  sun? 

I know  this  comes  about,  not  through  the  use  of  any  material 
thing  such  as  may  be  found  in  any  lumber  yard  or  granite 
quarry.  I know  it  to  be  an  intangible  will  of  the  wisp ; the  will 
of  modern  man  to  seek  the  truth  as  revealed  to  us  by  the 
teachings  of  Christ. 

Though  these  brick  may  crumble  and  the,  steel  corrode,  yet 
as  long  as  this  will  is  within  us  and  within  those  who  follow 
us,  there  will  always  be  a Christian  church. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  internal  and  not  the  external  strength 
of  our  church  which  shall  determine  the  length  of  its  existence. 

I have  often  been  asked,  “Why  didnT  we  build  our  church 
closer  to  the  ground  for  the  steps  leading  up  to  it  are  difficult 
to  climb  and  are  slippery  in  the  winter?’' 

There  are  several  answers  to  this,  the  practical  one  of  course 
being  that  we  built  our  church  high  to  allow  for  the  Sunday 
School  rooms  in  the  basement.  Au  architect  might  say  that 
the  steps  are  architecturally  correct  and  lend  dignity  to  the 
structure. 
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There  is,  however,  another  aspect,  for  steps  are  such  sym- 
bolic things.  A child’s  first  step  is  announced  with  excitement 
and  pride  by  its  parents ; in  youth  and  manhood  we  are  said 
to  take  steps  in  the  right  or  wrong  direction;  and  in  age  we 
one  day  take  a step  into  eternity. 

From  the  beginning  of  man’s  building,  churches  and 
temples  have,  if  possible,  been  erected  on  high  ground  or 
somewhat  above  the  ground  with  steps  leading  up  to  them. 
This  not  only  enabled  them  to  be  seen  from  afar,  but  also  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  of  the  serious  visitor  several  significant, 
spiritual  allusions. 

In  ascending  steps  we  necessarily  look  forward  and  not 
backwards  or  we  stumble  on  our  way.  We  do  not  climb  higher 
passively  but  can  do  so  only  through  our  own  physical  efforts 
and  we  bend  a knee  each  time  we  take  a step  upwards. 

As  we  pause  on  the  landing  on  our  journey  upwards,  we 
may  catch  a glimpse  of  the  beauty  within  the  Temple  and,  on 
our  last  few  remaining  steps,  we  may  perceive  the  cross  upon 
the  altar  and  know  that  once  inside,  we  will  find  peace  and  rest. 

As  we  mount  the  steps,  there  dawns  upon  us  that  there  is 
something  within  that  is,  at  once  very  close,  yet  very  far  above 
us  and  its  voice  seems  to  say,  ‘‘climb  ever  upwards.  Come, 
come  to  Me.  ” 

These  granite  slabs  have  been  cut,  numbered,  and  put  into 
place  for  a sum  of  money.  It  is  left  to  us  and  to  those  who 
follow  us  as  to  whether  they  shall  remain  a tribute  to  a base 
material  or  become  hallowed  things  for  in  time  to  come,  if  we 
build  well  spiritually,  people  as  yet  unborn  will  say,  “See 
how  the  treads  are  worn  by  the  feet  of  the  faithful.” 

Of  all  the  problems  I met  in  the  building  of  the  Church  the 
greatest  was  that  of  building  the  steeple.  Knowing  that  the 
deadline  was  close  at  hand  and  that  time  was  of  the  greatest 
importance,  I laid  out  and  cut  its  several  parts  on  the  floor  of 
the  nave  by  machinery ; had  them  carried  outside  and  assem- 
bled on  a level  platform  prepared  for  that  purpose.  When  it 
was  complete  to  its  last  coat  of  paint,  it  was  hoisted  into  place 
by  means  of  a huge  crane. 

Its  eight  steel  legs  were  the  eight  points  of  an  octagon  and 
each  leg  had  two  holes  making  sixteen  connections  to  be  made 
to  the  steel  head  of  the  bell  tower.  Would  these  holes  line  up, 
would  the  thing  be  plumb  when  it  rested,  or  would  it  have  to 
come  down  to  be  re-built?  These  were  questions  asked  of  me 
nearly  every  day  by  the  curious  as  the  spire  was  constructed. 

On  the  day  of  days  as  I waited  aloft  to  guide  the  spire  down, 
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I had  no  fears  for  I knew  my  methods  to  be  sound.  With  a 
little  sliding  noise  it  slipj)ed  into  place  and  in  a matter  of 
minutes  the  connections  were  made  and  the  spire  was  safely 
anchored. 

When  I arrived  on  the  ground  I looked  up  to  see  the  beauti- 
ful steeple,  a product  of  man’s  brain  and  will,  pointing  like 
a finger  to  remind  us  to  lift  our  eyes  to  the  heavens. 

It  was  a thrilling  climax  and  a very  noble  reward  for  me 
but  one  which  reminded  me  that  the  church  as  a working  unit 
and  not  as  a structure  teaches  the  proper  way  to  build. 

A true  foundation,  an  upright  life,  and  confidence  in  God 
build  character  and  faith  so  that  as  the  end  draws  near  and 
time  is  short,  there  is  no  fear  and  one  may  enjoy  the  happy 
reflection  that  he,  too,  will  soon  find  safe  anchorage  and  re- 
ceive his  own  noble  reward. 


PARISH  TAX 
Danvers  May  11^  1786 

This  day  rec^  of  Andres  Nichols  the  sun  of  ten  Pounds 
seventeen  shillings  & two  pence  as  part  of  his  tas  he  has  to 
collect  for  the  North  Parish  in  Danvers 

p^  John  Kettell  P.  Treasurer 

— Owned  by  Mary  E.  Nichols 
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George  LeBlond,  Pickering  St. ; Bertha  A.  Candeas,  15 
Washington  St. ; Ernest  L.  Armand,  Sr.,  89  Pine  St. ; Joseph 
McNulty,  Andover  & Centre  Sts.;  John  J.  Keohane,  (diner) 
Newbury  St. ; Gordon  MacLeod,  Stafford  Rd. ; Thomas  Kontos, 
(ice  cream  stand)  75  High  St.;  Joseph  Caruso,  Columbia  & 
Puritan  Rds. ; Edward  M.  Lowell,  4 Shetland  Rd. ; Roy  De- 
Coff,  Lafayette  Ave. ; Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Berry,  160  Andover  St. ; 
S.  N.  Hennigar,  28,  23,  22,  Lots  16,  20,  22  Stafford  Rd.,  13 
Burley  St.,  Stafford  Rd.,  Conant  St.,  17  Stafford  Rd.,  Burley 
Farm  Rd.  and  Stafford  Rd.  (12  houses)  ; James  Dinan,  Loring 
Rd. ; J.  Harold  Finnegan,  10  Cherry  St. ; Stanley  Kowalski, 
17  Perry  St.;  George  W.  Dodge,  Jr.,  Riverside  Ave.  and  Bay 
View  Terr. ; W.  C.  Olson,  9 Weeks  Rff  ; Edw.  F.  Foster,  6 Bay 
View  Terr. ; Arthur  L.  Fossa,  Burley  St. ; Rodney  F.  Tibbetts, 
6 Burley  Farm  Rd. ; Carl  M.  Doane,  Conant  St.;  Gordon  E. 
Pelletier,  19  Wadsworth  St. ; George  Walker,  24  Spring  St. ; 
Harry  A.  McRae,  152  Elliott  St. ; Benjamin  S.  Lunt,  16  Beaver 
Park;  Andrew  Forbes,  120  Conant  St. ; Robt.  and  Edna  Louns- 
bury,  58  Green  St. ; Dominia  Qualiolo,  15  Martin  St. ; Teofil 
Klimizewski,  27  Porter  St. ; Alfred  J.  Plante,  Beaver  Park ; 
R.  E.  Gould,  42  Liberty  St. ; Madeline  Drew,  Route  128;  Wm. 
J.  Powers,  Kimball  Ave.;  Arthur  Niciewsky,  Jr.,  Poplar  St.; 
Alvah  J.  Bradstreet,  R7J/2  Bridge  St.;  Edwin  Goodwin,  92 
Wenham  St. ; Albert  M.  Durkee,  216,  218,  212  and  214  Maple 
St. ; Sam  Dettori,  Eden  Glen  Rd. ; Douglas  F.  Mitchell,  Win- 
throp  St.  Ext. ; Edmund  F.  Parent,  Stafford  Rd. ; Wm. 
Langaniere,  Green  St.;  Russell  W.  Jennings,  Conant  St.; 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Fossa,  55  Summer  St. ; Merle  D.  Getchell 
(garage)  507  Maple  St.;  Wilfred  C.  Wright,  119  Collins  St.; 
Eldon  C.  Swindell,  125  Conant  St. ; George  S.  Doane,  Preston 
St. ; Robert  Woodcock,  234  Locust  St. ; Walter  D.  Kelley, 
Elliott  St. ; J.  Robert  Gauthier,  30  Eden  Glen  Rd. ; Gordon  J. 
Fyfe,  4 Hanson  Rd. ; Charles  Auditore,  124  Conant  St. ; John 
W.  Kossowan,  80  Locust  St. ; Philip  W.  Davis,  4 Gorman  Rd. ; 
John  E.  Dupray,  155  Conant  St.;  Danvers  Construction  Co., 
51,  49  and  53  Collins  St. ; Augustine  P.  Heffron,  47  Damon 
St. ; Francis  A.  Casali,  58  Lawrence  St. ; Warren  Hartman, 
Pickering  St. ; Lorain  Dupray,  163  Conant  St. ; Victor  P. 
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Elmere,  190  Centre  St.;  Hugh  C.  Boyd,  Jr.,  Conant  St.; 
Ernest  L.  Armand,  132  Hobart  St. ; Peter  Billert,  160  Elliott 
St. ; Irene  B.  Spencer,  222  Maple  St. ; Mrs.  John  P.  Smith, 
Elliott  St. ; A.  G.  Brown,  233  Maple  St. ; Helen  S.  Tutko,  108 
Ash  St. ; Frederick  Durkee,  11  Durkee  Circle ; Fred  E.  Lewis, 
533  Maple  St. ; Bruce  Eaton,  Oakland  Rd. ; John  P.  Condon, 
R.  29  Putnam  St. ; Marie  G.  Winchester,  4 Chase  St. ; Robert 
Perkins,  126  Collins  St. 


LETTER  OF  JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER 

(This  letter  was  written  Mrs.  Abbie  (Richards)  Hood  while 
she  was  teaching  in  Danielson,  Conn.  It  was  in  reply  to  one 
she  had  written  to  Mr.  Whittier,  to  collect  signatures  of 
noted  people) 


Dear  Miss  Richards 


Danvers 

12  Dec.  1886 


I do  not  think  my  first  and  only  school  was  a great 
success,  but  I did  my  best.  I did  not  agree  with  the  Committee 
who  visited  me  at  the  close  who  said  the  teacher  deserved  great 
credit  for  his  work  but  I did  not  contradict  them. 

I hope  thy  school  will  be  much  better  than  mine  was 
and  that  thy  children  will  appreciate  thy  labors  for  their 
benefit.  With  thanks  for  thy  letter  I am  thy  friend. 


John  G.  Whittier 
Danvers  Hist.  Society 


THE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
HOLTEN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


By  Ruth  Howard  Allen 


Holten  High  School  reached  the  century  mark  of  its 
existence  in  June,  1950.  A two-day  celebration  was  held  as 
a fitting  observance  of  this  occasion.  A brief  history  of  the 
first  days  of  the  school  may  be  of  interest. 

In  1839,  the  subject  of  a high  school  was  first  brought  up  in 
the  printed  report  of  the  School  Committee  for  that  year.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  of  establish- 
ing one  or  more  such  schools.  Both  North  and  South  Danvers 
needed  a high  school  in  their  section.  The  members  reported 
that  “they  were  satisfied  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
and  they  hope  something  will  be  done;  but  it  requires  wiser 
heads  than  theirs  to  determine  how  it  shall  be  done  in  a 
manner  which  will  prove  satisfactory.”  But  nothing  was 
done  about  it. 

The  report  of  the  School  Committee  in  1840-41  closes  with 
the  following:  “your  committee  feel  it  their  duty  again  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  a High  School.  It  is  well 
known  that  our  town  is  laid  under  the  responsibility  of 
establishing  such  a school,  by  a statute  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  that  it  is  constantly  liable  to  prosecution  for  its  neglect 
to  comply  with  the  law  on  this  subject.  The  Committee  are 
well  aware  that  there  are  many  serious  obstacles  which  render 
it  difficult  to  establish  an  institution  of  this  description  in 
our  midst.  But  this  does  not  form  a valid  excuse  for  neglect. 
The  subject  should  be  agitated  and  discussed  until  some 
feasible  measure  shall  be  brought  forward  which  shall  unite 
the  town  in  a work  so  important  and  obligatory.  It  is  lament- 
able that  a town  as  populous  and  able  as  ours,  should  be 
compelled  to  be  at  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  sending 
its  children  to  other  places  for  instruction  in  those  advanced 
branches,  which  might  be  obtained  at  home,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a High  School.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  this 
state  of  things  shall  not  be  allowed  to  remain  for  a much 
longer  period.” 

But  still  the  matter  of  high  school  lay  dormant  until  1849. 
At  that  time  high  schools  were  no  longer  a matter  of  choice 
but  of  necessity.  An  indictment  hung  over  the  town  for 
failure  to  set  up  a High  School  and  the  citizens  decided  it  was 
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time  to  comply  with  the  law.  Another  committee  brought  in 
its  report  at  town  meeting  in  1850  and  it  was  voted  to  establish 
two  schools,  one  in  the  north  part  and  one  in  the  south  part 
of  the  town. 

The  School  Committee  were  instructed  “to  provide  two 
suitable  school  rooms  with  furniture  and  apparatus  and 
establish  the  high  schools  as  early  as  May  or  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable.” On  June  3,  1850  the  schools  were  opened  for 
admission  of  scholars  qualified  by  passing  examinations. 

The  late  Judge  Alden  P.  White  says  there  were  31  entered 
the  high  school  in  North  Danvers.  John  P.  Marshall,  later  of 
Tufts  College,  was  the  first  principal  and  the  building  was 
located  on  Conant  Street  near  the  corner  of  the  lot  on  which 
the  former  Bates  house  stood. 

The  high  school  was  held  in  the  building  for  a short  time. 
Then  it  was  moved  to  the  site  of  the  present  Town  Hall.  The 
land  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church 
in  Danvers  in  1846  by  Samuel  Putnam.^  The  price  was  $145 
and  was  sold  for  the  “purpose  of  building  a meeting  house 
for  public  worship  thereon  with  liberty  however  if  the  grantees 
find  it  convenient  they  may  appropriate  the  building  for  the 
purpose  of  a store  or  shoe  manufacturey  but  not  otherwise 
without  the  consent  of  Samuel  Putnam  or  his  heirs  in  writing, 
if  the  said  building  is  not  used  for  house  of  worship.  ’ ’ 

Apparently  it  was  agreeable  to  Mr.  Putnam  to  have  the 
high  school  located  in  the  building.  In  1854,  the  land  contain- 
ing 7/8  of  an  acre  “and  house  standing  thereon  which  the 
Wesleyan  and  Free  Evangelical  Church  lately  occupied”, 
and  now  used  as  school  house,  was  sold  to  Joshua  Silvester, 
Simeon  Putnam,  Israel  H.  Putnam,  and  John  P.  Langley. 
The  price  was  $850.  These  men  bought,  in  addition,  all  the 
land  of  Samuel  Putnam  adjoining  the  present  town  house 
land.  It  was  bounded  by  what  is  now  Holten,  Pond  and 
Sylvan  Streets  and  included  the  present  Peabody  Institute 
grounds.  All  this  is  shown  on  a plan  filed  in  Book  497,  page 
9 in  the  Essex  Reg.  of  Deeds.  It  was  stipulated  in  the  deed 
that  this  “land  to  be  laid  out  as  building  lots”  and  no 
building  to  be  erected  within  40  feet  of  any  street  except 
upon  the  School  House  lot. 

The  lot  on  which  the  building  used  as  high  school  stood 
was  deeded  to  the  Town  the  same  year,  1854.  The  present 
Town  Hall  was  built  and  the  high  school  occupied  the  two 

lEssex  Reg.  of  Deeds,  Bk.  386,  p.  62. 
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upper  floors  for  many  years.  The  School  was  named  “Holten 
High  School,”  for  Judge  Samuel  Holten. , The  number  of 
pupils  increased  year  after  year  and  teachers  were  added  to 
take  care  of  the  larger  classes. 

For  some  time  the  space  in  the  Town  Hall  was  inadequate 
to  handle  the  pupils  attending  the  school.  For  many  years 
the  work  was  carried  on  under  very  crowded  conditions  and 
lack  of  space  for  the  new  subjects  and  apparatus  needed  in  the 
more  modern  times.  Efforts  were  made  for  several  years  to 
obtain  a new  high  school  building  but  it  was  not  until  about 
20  years  ago,  the  town  finally  had  the  present  brick  building 
on  Conant  Street  erected. 

A two-day  observance  was  held  June  2 and  3,  1950  of  this 
Holten  High  Centennial.  Guy  T.  Creese,  President  of  the 
Alumni  association,  served  as  general  chairman,  assisted  by 
many  of  the  alumni  of  the  school.  On  Friday,  the  Town 
Hall,  just  remodelled,  was  open  for  inspection  and  many  of 
the  older  graduates  took  advantage  of  this  to  see  the  changes 
in  the  building  where  they  had  spent  part  of  their  school  life. 

Friday  evening  a dance  was  held  in  the  High  School  gjnn 
with  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Otis,  chairman,  ably  assisted  by  a group 
of  alumni.  Many  months  of  planning  and  preparation  for 
this  celebration  were  spent  by  the  committee.  They  endeavored 
to  notify  the  graduates  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  asked 
them  to  participate  in  the  reunion. 

Graduates  came  from  far  and  near  for  this  occasion,  from 
Seattle,  Washington,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio  and  other  sections 
of  the  land.  The  oldest  living  graduate  was  Mrs.  Abbie  Hall, 
class  of  1872,  who  was  not  able  to  be  present.  The  oldest 
graduates  attending  were  Dr.  Charles  Learoyd,  class  of  1877 
and  his  sister.  Miss  Jessie  Learoyd,  class  of  1879. 

The  main  event  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  was  held 
in  the  Holten  High  gymnasium  on  Saturday,  June  3.  Classes 
held  reunions  in  various  rooms  of  the  building  and  the  election 
of  alumni  officers  was  held.  Gardiner  O.  Wheelwright  was 
named  President  to  succeed  Guy  T.  Creese. 

The  banquet  was  served  to  about  seven  hundred  persons, 
an  over-flow  crowd  being  served  in  the  Richmond  School 
auditorium  adjoining  the  High  school.  Rev.  Hiram  W.  Hook, 
class  of  1898,  opened  the  affair  with  an  invocation.  During 
the  banquet,  selections  were  played  by  the  Danvers  Rotary 
orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  N.  W.  Bragdon.  James 
J.  Gaffney,  a former  member  of  the  school  committee,  served 
as  toastmaster. 
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Mrs.  Maria  Grey  Kimball  was  the  first  speaker  of  the 
evening.  She  had  served  as  a member  of  the  school  committee 
for  several  years.  She  paid  tribute  to  the  4000  graduates  of 
the  school  and  Dr.  Samuel  Holten.  Mrs.  Kimball  was  followed 
by  the  announcing  of  the  establishment  of  the  Paris  S.  and 
Grace  M.  McCutcheon  Foundation  Memorial  Scholarships  and 
the  awarding  of  two  to  graduates  of  the  Class  of  1950. 

The  next  speaker  was  Cornelius  F.  Dunn,  principal  of  the 
High  School  who  outlined  briefly  the  several  principals  who 
had  served  the  town.  He  was  followed  by  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Ivan  G.  Smith,  who  had  given  32  years  of  service, 
first  as  principal  and  for  28  years  as  superintendent.  Mr. 
Smith  told  of  the  efforts  to  build  a new  high  school  building 
and  its  final  erection  some  twenty  years  ago. 

Charles  S.  Tapley  spoke  on  ‘‘The  First  Hundred  Years”, 
describing  four  eras  as  ‘‘silk  hat,  derby  hat,  soft  hat  and  no 
hat.”  He  paid  a special  tribute  to  Miss  Sara  F.  Richmond, 
one  of  the  outstanding  teachers  for  many  years,  for  whom  the 
Junior  High  (Richmond  school)  was  named. 

Selected  as  principal  speaker  of  the  evening  was  George  C. 
Brainard  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a member  of  the  class  of  1903,  a 
prominent  industrialist  and  banker.  Mr.  Brainard  was  born 
in  Danvers,  June  1,  1885,  son  of  the  late  John  C.  and  Mary 
H.  (Treworgy)  Brainard.  He  is  President  of  the  Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph  Corporation  and  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Cleveland.  His  address 
follows. 

• ADDRESS  by  GEORGE  C.  BRAINARD 

I am  honored  and  delighted  to  be  here  with  you,  celebrating 
the  100th  Anniversary  of  Holten  High  School  or  Danvers 
High  as  most  of  us  knew  it  when  I lived  here  and  I am  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  meet  many  of  my  boyhood  friends.  It 
is  good  to  get  back  to  the  Home  Town  again.  Also,  it  is  always 
pleasant  to  make  new  acquaintances  and  friends:  so  I hope 
you  realize  how  keenly  I am  enjoying  this  visit. 

When  Jim  Gaffney  called  me  long  distance  to  find  out  if  I 
could  come,  I told  him  I would  be  glad  to  do  so  if  my  coming 
would  add  to  your  pleasure — but  when  he  asked  me  to  make 
an  address  at  this  banquet  I told  him  that  I did  not  shine  in 
that  particular  field  but  that  I would  do  the  best  I could.  I 
asked  him  what  I should  talk  about  and  his  answer  was — 
any  subject  you  wish- — , which  proves  he  is  a trusting  soul  at 
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least  for  an  attorney.  Over  the  phone  we  had  an  argument  as 
to  how  long  I should  speak — fifteen  minutes  being  a high  limit 
for  me.  Jim  easily  persuaded  me:  however  I hope  you  will 
not  be  burdened  with  what  I have  to  say. 

Danvers  is  my  birthplace.  My  parents  lived  most  of  their 
lives  in  this  community.  My  younger  sister,  Anne,  still  lives 
here.  My  older  sister,  Beth  (Mrs.  Harris  G.  Leroy)  lives  not 
far  away  in  Stoneham.  My  brothers,  Ernest  and  Harold,  live 
in  Hartford  and  Chicago  respectively.  We  were  born  and 
brought  up  here  and  the  people  of  Danvers  were  always  very 
good  neighbors  to  all  of  us.  It  is  a good  town,  one  of  the  very 
best.  I am  convinced  that  there  are  many  great  advantages 
in  living  in  such  a New  England  Community  within  commut- 
ing distance  of  a fine  city  like  Boston  with  all  of  its  cultural 
and  educational  opportunities.  I can  assure  you  that  on  a 
great  many  occasions  I have  had  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
my  New  England  background. 

High  School  in  my  time  was  held  upstairs  in  the  Town  Hall. 
I entered  the  Business  Course  in  1899,  which  made  me  a mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1903  but  the  following  year  I transferred 
to  what  was  then  known  as  the  Classical  Course  which  would 
have  made  me  of  the  class  of  1904. 

While  in  Grade  School  I had  a paper  route  qn  Conant  Street 
and  in  the  Back  Bay  District.  Later  I worked  for  George 
Merrill  and  Harriet  Tapley  who  then  operated  a printing 
plant  under  the  name  of  the  Endecott  Press.  It  was  Miss 
Tapley,  for  whom  I have  always  had  the  highest  regard 
and  respect,  who  influenced  me  to  go  to  High  School.  I should 
have  continued  under  her  advice  but  the  urge  to  learn  a fine 
mechanical  trade  overpowered  my  desire  for  further  class- 
room work. 

In  1901  I started  serving  a three  year  apprenticeship  under 
a competent  Watchmaker  in  Boston.  This  is  the  period  in 
which  I gained  a fine  appreciation  for  good  workmanship  and 
fine  mechanisms  which  has  stood  me  in  good  stead  through  my 
years  as  a Manufacturer. 

Later  on  in  1906  I made  the  decision  to  study  engineering. 
I did  not  have  the  necessary  credits  to  enter  an  Engineering 
College  but  did  manage  to  get  into  Northwestern  University 
as  a Special  Student. 

I found  that  I could  do  the  work  after  getting  used  to  the 
classes  and  after  a year  at  Northwestern  in  which  I made 
reasonably  good  grades  I transferred  to  Cornell.  From  then 
on  it  wasn’t  at  all  difficult.  I completed  most  of  the  IMechani- 
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cal  Engineering  Course  in  two  years  and  two  summer  schools 
but  I had  to  work  hard  at  it  and  did  little  outside  work  during 
that  period. 

The  reason  I am  briefly  covering  these  early  experiences  is 
that  I now  know  beyond  the  question  of  a doubt  that  the  very 
back-bone  strength  of  our  country  is  generated  in  towns  like 
Danvers.  The  educational  facilities  here  are  such  as  to  make 
it  possible  for  any  young  man  or  young  woman  to  prepare  the 
foundation  for  any  kind  of  a career  they  may  plan  for  later 
life.  I do  not  mean  by  this  that  all  one  has  to  do  to  succeed 
is  attend  High  School  and  graduate,  but  I do  mean  that  if 
one  has  the  desire  for  learning,  the  facilities  for  satisfying 
that  ambition  are  available  right  here,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  elsewhere  to  “Prep”  School  to  qualify  for  entrance  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  Plenty  of  outstanding  men 
and  women  have  taken  all  their  preparatory  work  at  Holten 
High  School  and  plenty  more  will  continue  to  do  so  as  time 
goes  on.  This  School  has  a proud  record  and  I am  proud  in- 
deed to  be  counted  among  those  who  obtained  their  basic 
education  here. 

Many  times  I have  been  asked  what  I considered  of  most 
importance  in  Educational  Training  for  students  who  expect 
to  gain  their  livelihood  in  Industry  or  Commerce  and  invari- 
ably I reply  that  if  the  average  new  employee  can  speak  and 
write  well,  is  accurate  and  has  a sound  knowledge  of  Business 
arithmetic  plus  the  ability  to  get  along  well  with  other  people, 
his  chances  to  succeed  are  exceedingly  good  if  he  or  she  is  also 
an  honest  worker.  To  those  who  do  not  plan  to  continue  on 
to  college  after  High  School  I would  earnestly  recommend 
that  they  concentrate  on  studies  that  will  help  them  in  these 
subjects  for  that  is  where  we  find  the  greatest  deficiencies. 

In  the  colleges  they  complain  of  the  lack  of  soundness  in 
fundamental  education,  the  lack  of  ability  to  express  thoughts 
clearly,  to  spell  correctly  and  to  punctuate  properly.  These 
are  things  you  can  learn  here  at  Holten  High  School  just  as 
well  as  at  any  school  in  the  country  and  proficiency  along 
these  lines  together  with  good  personality  will  stamp  one  as 
an  educated  person.  A flair  for  constructive  initiative  and  a 
keen  ambition  to  succeed  is  bound  to  gain  for  you  the  recog- 
nition of  your  employers  and  the  respect  of  your  neighbors 
and  associates. 

Of  course  I recommend  additional  educational  training 
in  colleges  and  universities  for  all  who  can  manage  it  although 
I do  say  that  most  of  such  training  except  in  preparation  for 
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specialized  professions  is  but  a continuance,  in  higher  echelons, 
of  what  is  learned  here.  Many  who  enter  college  and  graduate 
do  not  measure  up  to  the  high  requirements  of  Industry — 
Commerce  and  Banking,  in  Supervisory — Managerial  or 
Executive  positions  even  though  they  have  passed  the  courses 
and  met  the  requirements  for  graduation  from  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  one’s  real  education  starts  when  he 
enters  the  Business  of  Life  and  must  continue  until  his  Re- 
tirement, if  one  is  to  be  successful.  The  Alumni  Slogan  of  my 
old  University,  ‘'Don’t  just  get  educated  but  keep  educated”, 
is  a good  one. 

In  addition  to  preparation  for  livelihood  we  have  increasing 
responsibilities  to  one  another,  as  citizens  of  this  community, 
of  the  State  and  this  Nation.  At  this  point  I should  like  to 
quote  from  a recent  speech  made  in  Pittsburgh  by  a good  friend 
of  mine,  Sam  Carpenter,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  It  so  aptly  expresses  my 
thoughts  I would  not  attempt  to  paraphrase  it  or  alter  it 
in  any  way : 

‘ ‘ I firmly  believe  that  God  inspired  the  establishment  of  our 
Constitution  on  principles  that  are  intended  to  guarantee  the 
functioning  of  the  Government,  whether  Federal  or  State,  in 
such  a manner  as  to  preserve  our  individual  liberties.  I believe 
God  intended  man  to  learn  self  control  to  the  extent  that  he 
can  and  will  choose  intelligently  between  good  and  evil,  not 
only  in  a moral  and  religious  sense,  but  in  an  economic  and 
social  sense  as  well.  Man  will  have  learned  to  keep  the 
commandment  given  to  Adam  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  sub- 
due the  earth  only  when  he  has  worked  out  his  economic 
salvation  and  developed  a society  in  which  every  member  is 
willing  to  work  diligently  for  the  good  of  the  whole  commun- 
ity. It  is  only  in  that  society  that  men  will  be  able  fully  to 
express  themselves  and  to  develop  those  qualities  which 
through  the  ages  have  made  individual  men  truly  great. 

“The  really  basic  problem  that  we  face  and  will  continue 
to  face  is  how  to  march  toward  the  goal  of  continually  im- 
proving our  society  and  making  it  operate  more  effectively 
without  at  the  same  time  depriving  its  members  of  their  God- 
given  free  agency.  The  approach  to  that  problem  must  be 
one  in  which  the  individual  is  constantly  striving  to  learn 
more  fully  what  his  responsibilities  as  a citizen  are,  and  in 
which  we  are  constantly  refining  the  definition  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  Government  to  preserve  peace,  protect  our  lives,  our 
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property  rights  and  our  free  agency  without  improperly  en- 
croaching on  the  liberties  of  the  individual. 

‘‘It  is  perfectly  clear  to  any  one  who  has  watched  political 
processes  that  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  the  scope  of 
government  activities  within  proper  limits  is  the  pressure  for 
more  and  more  services  and  benefits  for  particular  areas  or 
groups.  It  may  seem  somewhat  trite  to  repeat  it,  but  I would 
like  to  emphasize  that  no  democratic  government  is  safe  when 
the  people  through  pressure  groups  or  otherwise  have  a 
philosophy  of  seeing  what  they  can  get  from  or  through  the 
government  rather  than  through  their  own  efforts.  No  demo- 
cratic government  is  in  danger  from  within  as  long  as  the 
people  individually  understand  that  their  country  can  be 
great  only  if  the  people  through  their  individual  and  coopera- 
tive efforts  make  it  great,  and  that  the  individual  has  a respon- 
sibility to  work  to  contribute  everything  he  can  to  that  great- 
ness. It  is  not  only  in  Washington,  but  in  every  city,  town, 
and  village  in  that  that  lesson  must  be  learned,  ’ ’ 

What  he  is  saying  is  illustrated  by  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  on  the  British  elections. 
'A  young  garage  mechanic  was  about  to  be  married.  He  said, 
“I  will  need  a house  and  a lot  of  other  things.  Eight  now  I 
am  trying  to  figure  out  who  would  get  them  for  me,  the  Labor 
Party  or  the  Conservatives.  ’ ’ When  people  take  that  approach 
the  Government  will  grow  and  grow  and  we  will  have  a 
modern  example  of  a nation  selling  its  birthright  for  a mess 
of  pottage.  Emerson  was  right  when  he  said  in  his  essay  on 
compensation : ‘ ‘ Has  a man  gained  anything  who  has  received 
a hundred  favors  and  rendered  none?  He  may  soon  come  to 
see  that  he  had  better  have  broken  his  own  bones  than  to  have 
ridden  in  his  neighbor’s  coach  and  that  the  highest  price  he 
can  pay  for  a thing  is  to  ask  for  it.  If  you  are  wise,  you  will 
dread  a prosperity  which  only  loads  you  with  more  (debt). 
For  every  benefit  which  you  receive,  a tax  is  levied.  He  is 
great  who  confers  the  most  benefits.  He  is  base  to  receive 
favors  and  render  none.” 

During  recent  weeks  I have  had  an  unusual  opportunity 
to  observe  conditions  that  exist  in  a number  of  European 
countries  and  to  compare  them  with  those  that  we  enjoy  here 
in  U.S.A. 

The  purpose  of  my  visit  to  England  and  the  Continent  was 
to  inspect  our  company’s  manufacturing  facilities  in  England, 
France  and  Germany  and  to  visit  with  our  dealers  in  Den- 
mark, Holland,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Switzerland.  It  was  the 
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first  time  I had  been  in  Europe  in  many  years  but  I found 
things  better  than  I bad  been  led  to  believe  although  living 
standards  in  one  respect  or  another  are  below  those  that  we 
enjoy  here  except  possibly  in  Switzerland. 

In  England  I found  food  sufficient  but  not  of  great  variety. 
The  people  are  really  working  to  improve  their  economic  con- 
dition. There  is  much  dissatisfaction  with  socialistic  trends 
in  government  but  they  have  a great  advantage  over  the  U.S. 
in  that  they  can  change  their  government  when  a sufficient 
number  of  people  want  to  change  it. 

The  people  are  still  on  rationing  in  connection  with  certain 
kinds  of  food,  particularly  meats,  etc.  There  are  very  heavy 
taxes  not  only  in  high  income  brackets  but  on  the  lower  ones 
as  well,  very  heavy  luxury  taxes,  very  strict  currency  regula- 
tions. One  must  make  declaration  of  funds  on  entering  the 
country  and  again  on  leaving,  restricted  to  five  pounds  for  the 
British  without  a special  permit.  They  must  export  more  to 
hard  currency  countries.  I do  not  share  the  view  that  the 
United  Kingdom’s  condition  is  hopeless. 

I flew  5150  miles  to  Denmark,  a country  with  food  in  great 
abundance.  Germany  spared  her  from  severe  bombing  during 
the  war  for  she  wanted  her  food  resources.  It  is  an  extremely 
prosperous  country  in  which  scarcities  are  very  few.  They  are 
in  short  supply  on  such  things  as  coffee,  linen,  housing,  etc. 
There  is  strict  currency  control.  And  bicycles  by  the  thous- 
ands. 

My  next  trip  was  400  miles  by  plane  to  Holland.  This 
beautiful  but  small  country  is  having  its  difficulties.  It  lost 
during  the  war  the  Netherlands  Indies  which  were  one  of  the 
greatest  source  of  income.  Huge  areas  in  the  Hague,  Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam  and  Haarlem  were  bombed  out,  creating 
severe  housing  shortages,  the  people  suffering  severely  during 
occupation.  There  are  strict  housing  regulations,  also  curren- 
cy. Food  is  not  scarce  now.  Everyone  owns  a bicycle. 

The  beautiful  wooded  areas  around  Hague  were  destroj^ed 
by  the  Germans  during  occupation.  Wide  canals  were  dug  by 
the  Germans  to  retard  any  invasion  which  they  expected 
would  come  between  Hague  and  Haarlem. 

My  next  flight  was  270  miles  to  Frankfurt,  Germany.  I 
passed  over  Dusseldorf,  Cologne  and  Coblenz.  Five  years 
after  the  war  I saw  very  little  rebuilding.  We  moved  the  Ber- 
lin plant  to  Frankfurt,  with  small  operation.  Pood  and 
clothing  are  plentiful  under  American  occupation.  Military 
currency  (Deutsch  Mark)  started  to  work  last  August. 
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I stayed  three  days  at  Brussels,  Belgium.  It  is  a hustling, 
bustling  manufacturing  country.  The  people  are  working 
their  own  salvation  and  doing  a good  job  of  it. 

France  is  suffering  severely  from  devaluation.  51%  of  the 
population  is  peasant  farmers,  while  in  the  United  States  only 
17%  are  farmers.  They  still  use  hand  work.  Black  markets 
everywhere.  The  country  is  very  unstable  with  political 
difficulties.  They  must  change  the  land  system  and  mechanize. 
There  is  an  extreme  housing  shortage.  I spent  five  days  in 
Paris. 

I then  traveled  650  miles  by  train  to  Italy.  60%  of  the 
population  there  raise  food.  Milan  is  a bustling  city  but  still 
shows  effects  from  severe  American  bombing.  But  it  is  being 
rapidly  rebuilt  and  modernized.  Northern  lakes  are  beautiful. 

One  could  have  gold  or  paper  money  in  Switzerland.  Ameri- 
can money  was  at  a slight  discount.  I made  the  trip  by  train 
to  Lucerne,  electric,  clean  and  fast.  I could  not  drive  over  the 
passes  in  the  Alps.  Zurich  is  a fine,  modern  city.  But  I found 
the  fear  of  war. 

The  impressions  I gained  in  the  countries  which  I visited 
are  that  they  are  working  hard  toward  rehabilitation.  They 
all  look  to  the  U.S.A.  for  help  and  guidance.  E.C.A.  funds 
from  now  on  must  be  used  to  improve  their  standard  of  living 
through  mechanization.  They  all  shrug  their  shoulders  at  the 
thought  of  another  war  and  ask  the  question  “what  will 
America  doN\  I do  not  believe  we  will  have  war  again.  How- 
ever, America  must  be  prepared  to  meet  any  situation  that 
might  arise  in  connection  with  Ehissia ’s  extreme  effort  to 
dominate  the  world.  The  burden  of  costs  to  us  as  a nation 
and  as  individuals  is  very  great  but  in  my  opinion  a burden 
we  should  willingly  and  generously  bear. 
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By  Alice  Hanson  Witherbee 


•Back  in  the  sixties  a group  of  children  might  be  seen  skip- 
ping out  of  the  back  yard  of  the  Page  House  any  afternoon 
about  four  o ’clock.  These  were  the  children  who  attended  the 
Page  Kindergarten.  Each  one  had  shaken  hands  with  Miss 
Page  and  said  good-bye  for  the  day.  In  fact  the  closing  of 
school  each  afternoon  was  quite  a ceremonious  proceeding.  I 
can  see  it  all  just  as  distinctly  as  when  I was  one  of  those  same 
children, — the  lovely  young  woman  standing  by  the  melodeon, 
the  rows  of  girls  and  boys  standing  by  their  respective  chairs ; 
the  large,  bright,  cheery  room  with  the  afternoon  sun  shining 
in  the  back  windows — with  hand  outstretched.  Miss  Page  call- 
ed each  one  by  name,  bending  a little  with  a smile,  which 
seemed  meant  for  you  alone. 

Alas ! it  was  a sorry  day  if  the  smile  were  withheld  for  some 
good  reason! 

School  was  over;  books,  slates  and  pencils  had  all  been 
quietly  and  ^neatly  put  away  in  the  boxes  at  the  sides  of  the 
chairs,  and  each  one  passed  in  to  the  cloak  room.  Yes,  school 
was  over,  but  it  was  an  orderly,  quiet  little  procession,  till  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  was  reached.  No  shouting,  no  pushing,  no 
crowding,  but  plenty  of  laughter,  and  jolly  chatter. 

Again,  of  a pleasant  morning,  after  half  past  eight,  the 
Page  yard  would  be  full  of  boys  and  girls,  jumping,  shouting 
and  playing  games,  waiting  for  the  school  bell  to  ring;  but 
before  that  sounded,  the  same  lovely  woman  would  be  seen 
coming  out  of  the  house  and  passing  along  the  covered  walk 
which  extended  to  the  school  building. 

I hope  you  have  a picture  of  Miss  Annie  Page  as  she  looked 
then.  As  a little  girl,  I was  always  much  impressed  with  her 
loveliness  and  as  the  years  went  by  I discovered  that  my  taste 
was  good.  I recall  the  simple  cool  looking  gowns  she  wore  of 
white  muslin,  or  blue  print;  the  old  fashioned  brooch;  now 
and  then  an  old  fashioned  ring,  but  this  not  often — "WTiat  I 
remember  especially  about  her  personal  appearance  was  her 
habit  of  wearing  a black  velvet  band  about  her  wrist,  fastened 
with  a little  gold  pin.  I suppose  she  would  have  been  much 
surprised  had  she  dreamed  of  what  thoughts  were  in  one  little 
girl’s  mind — her  admiration  of  her  soft,  pretty  hand  and  of 
the  cream  white  arm,  the  fairness  of  which  was  accentuated  by 
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the  black  band.  Even  then  I think  Miss  Page  must  have  been 
an  advocate  of  dress  reform  for  she  wore  wide  shoes  with  no 
heels,  which  didn ’t  please  the  little  girl  as  well  as  the  bracelet, 
for  she  didn’t  think  fiat  shoes  pretty. 

Miss  Page ’s  appearance  at  the  house  door  was  generally  all 
the  signal  needed  for  the  older  scholars — They  left  play  at 
once  to  run  up  stairs  and  get  coats  off. 

If  there  were  no  assistant  (as  sometimes  happened)  then  the 
older  girls  helped  the  younger  ones. 

School  began  by  all  taking  seats  and  getting  absolutely 
quiet.  Sometimes  a nervous,  excitable  child  would  disturb 
the  order,  but  Miss  Page  serenely  waited,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  honor  system,  which  existed  in  that  school  hy  instiTwtj 
some  of  the  others  would  scowl  at  the  delinquent,  till  he  or 
she  was  glad  to  subside  also — Then  Miss  Page  read  a chapter 
from  the  Bible — It  seems  to  me  she  sometimes  talked  to  us 
about  what  she  had  just  read  and  asked  questions,  but  of  this 
I am  not  sure.  After  the  reading  all  knelt  down  and  together 
said  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Then  the  assistant  went  to  the 
melodeon  and  played  for  the  games. 

Every  child  was  encouraged  to  sing.  Those  with  no  ear  for 
music  and  hence  extremely  shy,  finding  that  no  one  laughed 
or  made  fun,  sooner  or  later  actually  learned  to  sing  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  kindergarten  songs. 

There  was  one  particular  song — ^B.A.  ba,  B.E.  be,  B.I.  bi, 
ba  be  bi — B.O.  bo,  ba,  be,  bi,  bo, — ^B.U.  bu  ba  be  bi  bo  bu — 
which  gave  great  pleasure,  because  it  was  so  easy  all  could 
sing  without  a warring  note. 

I recall  three  different  assistants  during  the  period.  Miss 
Dot  Egerton,  (we  called  her  “Miss  Dot”)  with  the  laughing 
eyes.  Miss  Lizzie  Hunt  with  the  charming  voice,  and  Miss 
Mary  Weston,  who  taught  us  French. 

As  we  advanced  out  of  the  kindergarten  room,  we  were 
placed  in  one  adjoining,  when  we  rose  to  the  dignity  of  desks, 
book  and  regular  lessons.  Miss  Page  going  back  and  forth 
between  the  rooms — During  study  periods  we  were  left  to 
ourselves,  but  I do  not  recall  that  there  was  ever  any  dis- 
order. Often  it  w!as  so  quiet,  the  cooing  of  the  doves  in  the 
cote  overhead  could  be  distinctly  heard  and  sometimes  a dove 
would  light  on  the  window-sill — A raised  arm,  with  a fore- 
finger and  lips  signalling  hush,  meant  doves  on  the  window 
Beat  and  all  eyes  turned  to  watch  them. 

We  had  a post-office  box  in  this  room  and  were  allowed  to 
write  notes  to  each  other.  We  made  our  own  envelopes  of 
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colored  paper  and  they  were  very  small — When  one  had 
written  a note,  she  rose  and  tip  toed  to  the  box  and  back  again 
as  still  as  a mouse — I think  we  were  allowed  to  whisper  to 
each  other  if  occasion  required  it,  and  also  to  leave  the  room 
without  permission,  but  I am  not  quite  sure  about  some  of 
these  points  of  order.  What  I am  sure  of  is  that  we  were  all 
very  industrious  and  very  happy.  It  was  ideal,  and  the  few 
boys  and  girls,  who  enjoyed  those  privileges  were  most  fortun- 
ate. If  they  did  not  realize  it  then,  they  must  have  more  and 
more  as  the  years  have  passed  by. 

As  you  all  know.  Miss  Page  was  a pioneer  in  matters  of 
education.  Am  I wrong  in  thinking  that  the  kindergarten, 
started  in  the  parlor  of  the  house,  must  have  been  one  of  the 
very  first  in  this  country  f At  any  rate,  when  I came  to  New 
York  in  1884  and  found  educational  circles  discussing  the 
advantages  of  kindergarten  training  for  children,  I was 
simply  amazed,  and  when  I returned  to  speak  in  their  behalf, 
stating  that  I myself  went  to  a kindergarten  in  Danvers,  Mass., 
I am  sure  there  were  some,  who  thought  I was  not  telling  the 
truth.  I distinctly  heard  one  woman  say,  “Oh,  it  was  some 
little  private  school  where  they  strung  beads. 

Gradually  private  schools  opened  in  Brooklyn  and  a few 
years  ago,  kindergarten  training  was  made  part  of  the  Public 
School  System. 

However,  when  you  admit  that  Miss  Page  was  one  of  the 
first  to  take  up  kindergarten  work,  that  fact  is  only  half  of 
the  story — she  was  way  ahead  of  the  times  in  other  matters 
concerning  the  young  and  their  education.  I suppose  she 
could  have  had  a fairly  good  kindergarten  and  not  of  necessity 
included  Botany,  or  again  she  could  have  had  Botany  and 
taught  it  as  most  teachers  do.  In  fact  two  of  my  own  children 
went  to  a private  kindergarten  and  later  to  college,  but  I am 
not  sure  that  either  of  them  today,  could  tell  you  the  differen- 
ce between  the  corolla  and  the  calyx  of  a flower.  But  we  were 
taught  in  the  right  way ; the  plants  were  brought  to  one  of  the 
long  tables,  about  which  we  gathered  and  pulled  them  to 
pieces.  We  learned  the  facts  not  only  in  a way  never  to  be 
forgotten,  but  from  her  wise  understanding  we  learned  truths 
which  are  at  the  foundation  of  life  itself.  We  liked  the  Botany 
lesson,  we  became  interested  in  all  the  blossoming  plants  along 
the  wayside.  Then  there  were  numerous  little  excursions; 
perhaps  to  the  brook  in  the  cemetery,  to  gather  plants  for  the 
gold  fish  tank,  or  elsewhere  for  mulberry  leaves  to  feed  the 
silk  worms,  or  to  Burleigh  woods,  to  find  the  first  hepatieas 
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and  anemones  under  the  dry,  brown  leaves.  Best  of  all  Miss 
Page  was  with  us,  pointing  out  this  or  that  thing  of  interest, 
leading  us  to  observe  carefully^  and  yet  we  all  thought  we 
were  just  having  a great  lark.  Sometimes  the  older  ones  were 
allowed  in  her  own  gardens,  to  pick  the  columbines  and  ferns, 
that  grew  in  the  rockery,  or  the  wall  flowers  from  the  back 
garden,  or  the  lilies-of-the-valley  of  which  there  were  great 
quantities.  Once,  I recall,  we  had  permission  to  leave  the 
walks  that  led  up  to  the  rockery  to  pick  as  many  of  the  lilies- 
of-the-valley  as  we  could  to  take  home. 

Then  there  was  the  indoor  conservatory  with  its  flne  wax 
vine,  and  its  fragrant  blossoms,  and  the  big  acacias  from  which 
we  learned  how  some  plant  leaves  shut  up  at  night  and  go  to 
sleep.  An  errand  to  the  house  meant  perhaps  a glimpse  of 
Miss  Page ’s  dear  mother  in  her  spotless  white  kerchief  and  her 
lace  cap. 

Was  there  ever  such  a delightful  school  anywhere  else  in 
the  world  f And  oh,  the  charm  of  that  house  for  one  little  girl 
and  later  one  big  girl!  The  deep  window  seats,  littered  with 
magazines  and  books,  the  open  Are  surrounded  by  the  blue 
and  white  tiles,  the  old  fashioned  bowl  of  flowers  on  a side 
table,  the  open  work  basket,  the  air  of  domesticity  and  culture 
combined. 

However  vivid  certain  memories  of  the  school  are,  it  is  not 
easy  to  so  describe  them  as  to  show  the  peculiar  atmosphere, 
the  kindly  spirit  that  existed  through  all  and  over  all.  In  the 
flrst  place.  Miss  Page  was  patience  itself  with  the  child  who 
was  naturally  slow,  or  suffered  a disadvantage  from  some 
physical  deformity.  Many  particular  instances  of  these  could 
be  mentioned  and  what  was  accomplished.  There  was  more- 
over such  an  air  of  democracy,  that  some  very  strong  friend- 
ships were  formed  between  children  of  quite  different  social 
standing. 

There  must  have  been  disorder  at  times,  but  the  honor 
system,  which  is  just  creeping  into  colleges,  was  in  vogue  in 
that  little  Danvers  school,  fifty  years  ago,  so  that  those  who 
did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed,  frowned  down  the  mischief 
maker,  as  a rule, — and  how  it  hurt,  if  by  chance  one  had  been 
rude  or  bad  to  have  Miss  Page  talk  the  next  morning  about  the 
evil  spirits  which  had  mastered  us  the  day  before.  Even  if 
she  did  not  look  at  us  directly  all  knew’  whom  she  meant  and 
that  was  disgrace  enough. 

Punishments?  What  were  they?  Eeally  I can  not  recall 
anything  but  the  talks  about  evil  spirits,  or  being  kept  after 
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school  for  a special  private  conference.  If  there  were  other 
kinds  of  punishment,  they  left  so  little  impression  on  my  mind 
that  I have  forgotten  them  entirely.  We  heard  a great  deal 
about  the  Golden  Rule  and  that  I imagine  was  the  secret  of 
the  discipline. 

It  would  have  been  good  fortune  for  any  child  to  have 
started  school  life  in  Page  Kindergarten  and  then  gone  forth 
to  the  public  schools,  but  to  have  had  that  early  training  fol- 
lowed by  Miss  Page ’s  progressive  methods  of  teaching  reading, 
geography  and  other  studies  was  a rare  blessing  indeed,  for 
which,  I,  for  one,  can  never  be  too  thankful. 


BILL  OF  SIMEON  PUTNAM,  2ND 
Danvers  August  1811  Captain  Richard  Pedrick  to 


S.  Putnam,  2d  to  Brown  one  day  cutting  bushes  $1.00 

to  two  galons  of  sider  at  /9  .25 

to  3%  of  lamb  at  5 cents  .19 

November  5 1812 

to  one  man  & a yoak  of  cattle  one  day  plowing  1.83 


$3.27 

Reed  in  full  of  this  account 

Simeon  Putnam,  2d 

Danvers  Hist.  Society 


PROCEEDINGS  RELATIVE  TO  AN 
EASTERN  RAILROAD=«= 


At  a legal  Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of 
Danvers,  qualified  to  vote  in  town  affairs,  holden  at 
Union  Hall  in  the  South  Parish  in  said  town  on  Mon- 
day the  7th  day  of  March  A.D.  1836 : — i 
A Memorial  to  the  Legislature  upon  the  subject  of  a 
Rail  Road,  was  read  by  the  Moderator  and  it . . . was 
Voted,  (Unanimously)  that  the  same  be  the  sense  of  the 
Town,  as  it  respects  an  Eastern  Rail  Road,  and  that 
it  be  laid  upon  the  table  for  signatures 
Voted,  (Unanimously)  to  adopt  the  Resolutions,  proposed 
by  Joshua  H.  Ward  Esq.  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
posed Eastern  Rail  Road,  which  are  as  follows  Viz, 
‘ ‘ Whereas  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Town,  have  been 
“informed,  that  the  Legislature  have  under  con- 
“sideration,  the  location  of  an  Eastern  Rail  Road, 
“from  Boston  to  the  Newhampshireline  ;i — and 
“whereas  it  is  understood  that  there  are  two  locations 
“more  particularly  contemplated,  one  which  shall 
“terminate  at  East  Boston,  and  the  other  at  the 
“Winnissimet  Ferry; — 

‘ ‘ Resolved,  That  it  is 

“the  sense  of  this  Town,  that  if  either  of  the  said 
“locations  is  adopted,  that  which  shall  terminate  at 
“the  Winnissimet  Ferry,  will  best  accommodate  the 
' ‘ Public  at  Large ; — 

“ Resolved,  however,  that  the  Inhabitants  of  this 
“town,  will  use  their  individual  exertions,  in  favour 
“of  an  Eastern  Rail  Road,  which  shall  communicate 
“with  Boston  by  means  of  the  LoWell  Rail  Road,  or 
‘ ‘ by  means  of  the  Chelsea  and  Charles  River  Bridge ; 
“so  as  to  avoid,  entirely,  the  great  inconvenience  of 
“any  Ferry 

“ Resolved,  also.  That  the  Senator  and  Representa- 
“tives,  from  this  Town,  be  requested  to  use  their 
“Zealous  Exertions,  to  forward  the  views  expressed 
“in  the  Memorial,  to  the  Legislature,  signed  by 
“Jonathan  Shove  and  others,  which  has  this  day  been 

*See  Town  Records,  Vol.  VIII,  Pages  41,  49  & 50. 
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‘‘read  in  Town  Meeting,  in  the  above  Resolutions; 
“and  to  procure  such  a result  in  the  action  of  the 
“Legislature  upon  the  subject,  as  will  best  promote 
“the  interest,  and  prosperity  of  this  Town,  and  of 
“the  Community  at  Large 

‘"RESOLVED  ALSO,  That  the  Moderator  of  this 
“Meeting  and  the  Town  Clerk,  be  requested  to  for- 
“ward  a copy  of  these  Resolutions,  and  the  Memorial 
‘ ‘ to  which  they  allude,  to  the  Legislature,  so  that  the 
‘ ^ same  may  be  laid  before  that  Committee,  which  has 
“this  subject  under  consideration  as  soon  as  practie- 
‘ ‘ able 

“ John  W.  Proctor,  Moderator 

“Joseph  Shed,  Town  Clerk. 

‘ ‘ A'  True  Record  of  the  Original  Resolves 

^ ^ .A-ttcst 

“ Joseph  Shed,  Town  Clerk” 

Voted,  That  the  Moderator  and  Town  Clerk,  be  requested 
“to  forward  the  Memorial  and  these  Resolutions; 
‘ ‘ and  that  the  Resolutions  be  signed  by  the  Moderator 
“and  Town  Clerk. 

A true  Copy  as  Recorded  in  the  Town  Records 
Attest, 

Joseph  Shed,  Town  Clerk 
— Danvers  Historical  Society 
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Immediately  upon  the  organization  of  the  committee,  it 
was  determined  that  the  visitation  of  the  schools  required 
by  law,  could  be  most  effectually  done  by  the  appointment 
of  a sub-committee  for  this  purpose.  Accordingly  Messrs. 
Proctor  and  Austin  were  designated  for  this  duty. 

The  statute  requires  each  school  to  be  visited  once  a 
month,  during  its  term,  by  some  one  of  the  committee. 
The  directions  of  the  town  in  years  past,  did  not  admit  of  the 
committee’s  charging  the  town,  with  more  than  three  visits 
to  any  one  school  during  its  term.  Even  with  this  restric- 
tion, 75  visits  in  a year  were  required  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  have  felt  it  to  be  a duty  imperative  upon 
them,  to  visit  each  school  about  the  time  of  its  commence- 
ment, and  about  the  time  of  its  close;  and  where  the  term 
was  extended  more  than  three  months,  an  intermediate  visit 
has  been  made,  by  one  of  the  committee.  In  some  in- 
stances their  attention  has  been  called  to  schools  upon  spe- 
cial applications.  The  number  of  their  visits  has  been 
about  two  thirds  of  what  they  were  authorized  by  the  vote 
of  the  town  to  make. 

The  advantage  of  having  all  the  schools  examined  by  the 
same  committee  is  such,  that  this  arrangement  should  not 
be  dispensed  with,  if  it  be  possible  to  find  gentlemen  of  requi; 
site  qualifications,  whose  engagements  will  admit  of  their 
attending  to  this  duty.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only, 
can  a, just  estimate  be  made  of  the  comparative  conditions  of 
the  several  schools, — in  this  way  only,  can  a uniformity  of 
discipline  and  of  study  be  introduced.  That  an  exact  uni- 
formity of  study  or  of  discipline  should  be  adopted  in  all  our 
schools  is  not  to  be  expected  or  desired; — because  the  con- 
dition and  circumstances  of  one  school  may  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  another.  SBut  if  one  general  course  of 
management  is  preferable  to  another  or  all  others,  and  the 
committee  have  made  a selection  of  this  course,  it  is  then 
desirable  that  the  same  should  be  regarded. 

In  the  appointment  of  a sub-committee  to  visit  all  the 
schools,  it  was  not  intended  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  in  visiting  the  schools 
in  their  respective  neighborhoods. 

This  is  a duty  from  which  they  should  not  excuse  them- 
selves. We  well  remember  when  the  clergymen  of  the  town 
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felt  themselves  under  as  great  obligations  to  attend  the  ex- 
amination of  the  schools,  as  to  be  in  their  pulpits  on  the 
sabbath; — and  we  hope  the  example  of  the  venerable  Drs. 
Wadsworth,  Walker  and  others,  in  this  respect,  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

One  of  the  first  objects  that  engaged  the  attention  of 
your  committee,  was  a selection  of  the  books  to  be  used  in 
our  schools.  In  the  performance  of  this  task,  they  found 
themselves  fettered  by  the  books  already  in  use.  To  dis- 
card these  entirely,  and  substitute  others,  although  they 
might  be  known  to  be  decidedly  better,  would  not  do,  as 
parents  would  not  submit  to  be  taxed  for  such  an  innovation. 
They  were  therefore  brought  to  the  necessity  of  selecting  as 
well  as  they  might  from  the  booths  in  use,  providing  that  a lim- 
ited number  should  continue  to  be  used — and  excluding  those 
which  were  deemed  least  valuable. — Such  is  the  list  they 
approved,  with  the  addition  of  a few  others  that  were  much 
needed,  or  which  by  their  peculiar  merits  were  worthy  of 
special  recommendation.  So  numerous  are  our  school 
books,  and  so  constantly  changing, — so  various  in  their 
character  and  qualities,  that  we  are  not  by  any  means  confi- 
dent in  the  comparative  value  of  our  own  selections.  We 
endeavored  not  to  approve  any  that  we  did  not  know  to  be 
good,  reserving  the  right  to  substitute  hetter  whenever  thej^ 
shall  be  presented. 

We  had  hoped,  ere  this,  to  have  been  guided  in  this  mat- 
ter, by  the  labors  of  the  learned  Board  of  Education,  estab- 
lished by  the  authority  of  the  State,  for  which  we  entertain 
the  highest  respect,  and  to  which  we  look  for  instruction. 

We  know  not  what  better  service  can  be  rendered  by  this 
board,  for  the  benefit  of  our  common  schools,  than  to  cause 
suitable  class  books  to  be  prepared; — or  if  they  will  not 
produce  new  ones,  to  make  a selection,  from  those  already 
in  existence,  of  such  as  are  most  valuable.  Such  a selec- 
tion is  much  needed,  and  a recommendation  from  this 
board,  made  upon  due  examination  and  deliberation,  would 
be  entitled  to  much  respect,  and  would  undoubtedly  com- 
mand it. 

For  instance,  suppose  the  study  of  English  grammar  is  to 
be  introduced,  what  text  book  shall  be  preferred  for  this 
purpose,  among  the  many  dozen  now  before  the  public,  each 
recommended  by  the  author  as  possessing  peculiar  merits, — 
and  each  puffed  by  the  author’s  interested  associates? — 
If  we  mistake  not,  there  are  about  fifty  different  grammars 
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now  in  use  in  this  Commonwealth,  exclusive  of  the  different 
editions  of  the  same  work,  many  of  which  are  designedly 
made  to  vary  from  the  former,  for  the  special  benefit  of 
the  trade,  so  that  the  various  editions  may  not  be  used  by  the 
same  class.  Now  the  science  of  grammar  itself,  if  it  be  a 
science,  is  the  same  that  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  Why  then 
so  many  variations  in  the  path  to  approach  it?  We  cannot 
believe  that  all  these  variations  are  improvements : — and  until 
it  is  made  certain  by  the  judgment  of  those  better  qualified 
to  decide  than  ourselves,  we  are  disposed  to  abide  by  the 
ancient  landmarks. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  study  of  Arith- 
metic. Every  year  brings  in  some  new  and  improved  meth- 
od of  learning  the  use  of  numbers.  One  would  think,  by 
looking  over  some  of  the  new  publications,  that  the  old  rules 
had  become  obsolete  and  useless.  But  how  is  the  fact? — 
Do  our  youth  better  understand  the  principles  now,  than 
they  did  under  the  guidance  of  Pike,  Walsh  and  Webber? 
If  they  do  not,  where  then  is  the  benefit  of  the  new  systems? 
We  are  happy  in  the  belief,  that  some  of  our  best  authors, — 
among  whom  we  are  proud  to  rank  Greenleaf,  of  our  own 
county,  are  content  to  follow  the  old  way,  making  here 
and  there  an  occasional  repair,  and  are  willing  to  abandon 
the  long-talked  of,  but  never  to  be  found,  royal  path  to  this 
science. 

That  the  modern  system  of  mental  arithmetic,  as  it  is 
called,  is  valuable  for  very  young  scholars,  we  have  not  a 
doubt.  We  believe  it  one  of  the  best  methods  of  exercising 
and  disciplining  the  young  mind.  We  would  recommend  it 
for  this  purpose,  and  think  it  one  of  the  first  studies  to  be 
attended  to.  But  that  this  method  alone  is  to  be  pursued, 
after  the  child  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve 
years,  we  have  much  doubt.  If,  “by  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them,”  be  a safe  rule  to  be  applied,  so  far  as  our  ob- 
servations have  extended  in  the  examination  of  our  own 
schools,  we  should  be  inclined  to  adhere  to  the  old  system. 

The  writing  in  our  Schools  has  been  an  object  of  partic- 
ular attention  the  past  winter.  We  have  long  been  appre- 
hensive that  the  method  of  teaching  scholars  to  write  fine 
hand,  before  they  had  attained  a free  use  of  the  pen  by  writ- 
ing a fair  copy  hand,  or  coarse  hand,  was  of  doubtful  utili- 
ty; and  we  are  fully  confirmed  in  this  belief.  One  of  our 
first  instructions  in  the  schools,  was,  to  initiate  the  scholar 
in  the  writing  of  coarse  hand,  and  to  keep  him  upon  that 
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until  he  could  write  it  fairly.  In  those  schools  where  this 
direction  has  been  observed,  the  benefits  have  appeared  con- 
spicuous. We  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  present  dete- 
riorated hand  writing  in  our  schools  as  compared  with  what 
it  was  fifteen  years  ago,  is  mainly  attributable  to  a neglect 
of  this  rule.  Another,  and  perhaps  not  less  important  con- 
sideration, is  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  write  well.  Be- 
cause some  few  men  of  genius  have  been  entirely  inatten- 
tive to  their  hand  writing,  or  may  have  been  willing  to  man- 
ifest their  eccentricities  in  this  way,  it  is  considered  by 
some,  who  have  their  conceit  without  their  ahility,  to  be  an 
indication  of  genius.  But  however  this  may  be,  to  write 
badly  is  not  a good  qualification  for  a schoolmaster;  and 
generally  it  will  be  found  that  youth  at  school,  learn  to 
write  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  the  teacher 
in  setting  copies.  The  practice  of  giving  slips  to  young 
scholars,  is,  often  but  an  apology  for  not  knowing  how 
1o  set  their  copies. 

The  committee  have  endeavored  to  obtain  specimens  of 
the  writing  in  the  several  schools,  but  have  not  succeeded 
in  all  of  them  according  to  their  wishes.  In  some  of  them 
their  requests  have  been  duly  observed:  in  others,  teachers 
have  taken  advantage  of  having  been  requested  instead  of 
directed,  and  have  but  imperfectly  complied  therewith.  We 
consider  this  one  of  the  most  essential  exercises  of  our  com- 
mon schools,  and  think  more  care  should  hereafter  be  had 
as  to  the  abiity  of  teachers,  in  this  art,  and  that  no  one 
should  be  deemed  qualified  to  take  charge  of  a school,  who 
cannot  readily  write  a fair,  handsome  hand. 

{to  he  continued) 
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{Continued  from  Vol.  37,  Page  93) 


[41]  Essex  ss.  To.  Mr.  Daniel  Marble  one  of  Surveyors 
of  Highways  and  Collector  of  Taxes  for  y®  same  in  y® 
District  of  Danvers  Greeting 

In  his  Majesties  Name  you  are  required  to  Levy  & collect 
of  the  several  persons  in  y®  List  Herewith  Committed  to 
you,  Each  one  his  or  her  Respective  proportion  (therein 
sett  down)  the  Sum  Totall  amounting  to  y®  sum  of  nine 
pounds  3/3®  being  part  of  a Tax  or  assessment,  granted  & 
agreed  upon  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Danvers  ass<^  (Regular- 
ly Assembled)  for  Defraying  y®  necessary  charges  of 
Repairing  y®  Highways  in  Danvers  and  such  persons, 
who  are  taxed  in  this  y^  List  who  shall  chuse  to  pay  their 
s^  Tax  in  Labour  on  s^  Highways  shall  have  free  Liberty 
to  do  so,  and  Each  man  is  to  be  allowed.  Two  Shillings  & 
Eight  pence  per  day  for  his  Labour,  and  you  yourself  are 
Impowered  to  sett  5^  Vallues,  on  y®'  Labour  of  Boys  and 
Teams,  and  you  are  to  notify  y®  Persons  of  y®  Times  when 
they  may  work  on  s*^  Highways,  as  y®  Law  Directs,  and 
y®  s^^  work  is  to  be  Done,  from  & Between  y®  first  Day  of 
Aprill  past,  & the  first  day  of  November  next,  and  att  no 
other  times  Except  in  Cases  of  Necessity,  and  those  per- 
sons who  do  not  pay  their  s<^  Taxes  or  Proportion,  in 
Labour  (being  Duely  notify^)  you  are  to  collect  y®  same, 
in  money  & to  be  accountable  to  y®  Selectmen  of 
District  att  or  before  y®  first  Day  of  March  next  for  y® 
same  and  if  any  Person  or  persons  shall  neglect  or  Refuse 
to  make  payment  as  ass^  you  are  to  Distrein  y®  goods  or 
chatties  of  y®  person  or  persons  so  Refuseing  and  y® 
Distress  or  Distresses  so  Taken  you  are  to  keep  by  y® 
space  of  four  Days  att  y®  cost  & charge  of  y®  owners,  & 
if  ye  owner  do  not  pay  or  comply  as  ass^  within  y®  s*^ 
four  Days,  then  y®  Distress  or  Distresses  so  taken  you  are 
to  Expose  & openly  sell  att  an  outcry,  for  payment  of  y*® 
s^  money  & charges  (notice  of  such  sale  being  posted  up 
in  some  public  place  in  s<^  District,  Twenty-four  hours 
before  Hand)  & y®  over  plus  comeing  by  such  sale  (if 
any  be)  you  are  Imediately  to  Return  to  y®  owners  and 
for  want  of  goods  or  chatties  whereon  to  make  Distress 
you  are  to  seize  of  Body  or  Bodys,  of  y®  Person  or  persons 
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SO  refuseing,  & him  or  them  to  comitt  to  ye  comon  goal  in 
County  there  to  Remain  untill  he  or  they  pay  or  Satisfy 
the  same  unless  upon  application  made  to  y®  Court  of 
gen’l  Sessions  of  ye  Peace,  the  same  or  any  part  thereof 
shall  be  abated. 


Daniel  Epes,  Jun^ 
Thomas  Flint 
David  Putnam 
Samuel  Holton 
Samuel  King 
John  Procter 
Jasper  Needham 


> Assessors 


[42]  Daniel  Marble  surv^  of  Highways, 


his  List  of  Rates  June  1753 

• Polls 

Sum  Totall 

Daniel  Marble 

5.3 

£ .14.  7 

D®  for  Procters  Land 

4.  8 

Daniel  Epes,  Esq. 

1.9 

1.  2.  9 

Daniel  Epes,  Jun’’  Esq. 

1.9 

9.  9 

John  Epes 

1.9 

2.  8 

Joseph  Goldthaywt 

3.6 

17.  2 

Samuel  King 

3.6 

9.  6 

Zachariah  King 

1.9 

6.  3 

Eben^  King 

1.9 

6.  3 

John  Procter 

1.9 

17.  9 

John  Procter,  Jun^ 

1.9 

2.  8 

Naty  Whittemore 

1.9 

2.  8 

Daniel  Marble,  Jun^ 

1.9 

3.  6 

John  Felton 

1.9 

13.  1 

John  Felton,  Jun^ 

1.9 

4.  6 

Malachi  Felton 

1.9 

10.11 

Nathan  Felton 

1.9 

2.  8 

John  Southwick 

1.9 

6. 

John  Southwick  ye  3^^ 

1.9 

4.  1 

William  Southwick 

1.9 

6.  2 

George  Southwick 

1.9 

6.  2 

Joseph  Southwick 

3.6 

8.  6 

Joseph  Epes 

1.9 

2.  8 

John  Gardner  of  Salem 

. 8 

Samuel  Gardner  of  Salem 

1.  4 

Thorndike  Procter  of  Salem 

1. 

Benjamin  Procter 

1.9 

2.  8 

Thomas  Andrew  Jun** 

1.9 

2.  8 

£ 9.  3.  3 
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[43]  James  Prince  his  List  of  Eates 


June  1753 

Polls 

Sum  Totall 

Mens  Names 

George  Goold 

3.6 

8.  6 

John  Nicholls  of  Middleton 

for  Lindalls  Land 

1.  8 

James  Nicholls  D® 

1.  8 

Joseph  Browne 

4. 

John  Dale 

1.9 

5.  9 

Archelaus  Dale 

1.9 

3.  4 

Eben!^  Dale 

1.9 

2.  8 

George  Wyatt,  Jun^ 

2.10 

Timothy  Prince 

1.9 

10.  5 

James  Prince 

3.6 

12.  8 

Wid®  Anna  Putnam 

3.  6 

James  Putnam 

1.9 

6.  9 

Archelaus  Putnam  Jun^ 

1.9 

6.  9 

Daniel  Whittemore 

1.9 

1.  9 

D®  for  Kettles  Land 

9.  2 

Matthew  Whipple 

1.9 

7.  6 

Eowland  Thomas 

1.9 

2.  8 

Samuel  Howard 

1.9 

2.  8 

James  Smith 

1.9 

9.  3 

Solomon  Martin  of  Andover 

1.  8 

Enoch  Putnam 

1.9 

8.  9 

Jon®'  Whipple 

1.9 

2.  8 

Samuel  Stoneing 

1.9 

2.  8 

£ 5.19.10 

Samuel  Putnam  his  Lists 

David  Putnam 

1.9 

£ 1.  1.  9 

John  Nichols 

1.9 

9.  9 

Samuel  White 

1.9 

7.  6 

Samuel  White,  Jun^ 

1.9 

2.  8 

Solomon  Prince 

1.9 

5.  3 

Samuel  Putnam 

1.9 

9.  2 

Samuel  Chever 

1.9 

5.  9 

Phinehas  Putnam 

1.9 

9.  3 

Israel  Chever 

1.9 

3.  6 

William  Putnam 

1.9 

2.  8 

Eben^  Porter 

1.9 

8.11 

DocP  Jon®'  Princes  Estate 

5.3 

1.  3.  9 

Thomas  Andrew 

3.6 

8.10 

William  Hutchinson 

1.9 

2.  8 
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Hubbard  Clarke 

3.6 

4.  6 

John  Shelden 

1.9 

2.  8 

Joseph  Cross 

1.9 

5.  5 

Samuel  Masury 

1.9 

2.  8 

Daniel  Silver 

1.9 

2.  8 

£ 6.19.  4 

benezer  Goodales  List.  1753 

Polls 

Sum  Totall 

Jacob  Goodale 

1.9 

15.  9 

George  Small 

1.9 

8.11 

Joshua  Swinnerton 

1.9 

6.  6 

George  Hutchinson 

1.9 

2.  8 

Wid°  Jane  Buxton 

4. 

Eben^  Hutchinson 

5.3 

17.  3 

Amos  Smith 

1.9 

5.  9 

David  Goodale 

1.9 

8.  3 

Amos  Buxton 

1.9 

8.  9 

Benjamin  Buxton 

1.9 

8.  7 

Jasper  Swinerton 

1.9 

6.  6 

Gilbert  Tapley 

3.6 

7.  7 

Ebei#  Goodale 

1.9 

10.  5 

Joseph  Buxton 

3.6 

7.  6 

James  Smith — Dead 

Will  Henfeild 

Abr^  Goodale,  Jun^ 

1.9 

2.  8 

John  Swinerton 

1.9 

7.  5 

Eben^  Swinerton 

1.9 

4.  9 

Zach^  Goodale 

1.9 

4.  1 

Isaac  Dampsey 

1.9 

2.  8 

George  Wiate 

3.6 

4.  5 

Nath^  Goodale 

1.9 

3.  7 

James  Goodale 

1.9 

2.  8 

James  Johnson 

1.9 

2.  8 

Samuel  Verry 

1.9 

2.  8 

Wallis 

1.9 

2.  8 

£ 7.18.  8 

ea  Cor^  Tarballs  List. 

Capt.  Samuel  Endecott 

1.9 

1.  8.  9 

Francis  Nurse 

1.9 

8.  9 

Samuel  Endecott,  Jun^ 

1.9 

3.  5 

John  Endecott 

1.9 

3.  6 

Elias  Endecott 

1.9 

2.  8 

Doc^  Amos  Putnam 

3.6 

9.  6 

Dea  Cornelius  Tarbell 

1.9 

7.  3 
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Eben^  Nurse 

3.6 

15.  6 

Cor  Tarbell,  Jun^ 

1.9 

7.  3 

Dea  Nathaniel  Putnam 

5. 

Gideon  Putnam 

1.9 

7.  9 

Archelaus  Putnam 

1.9 

14.  3 

Michael  Coes 

1.9 

2.  8 

John  Porter 

3.6 

17.  6 

Benjamin  Porter 

1.9 

14.  9 

John  Clinton 

1.9 

2.  8 

Joseph  Endecott 

1.9 

2.  8 

Israel  Putnam 

1.9 

8.  3 

Hugh  Kelly 

1.9 

4.  7 

George  Kelly 

1.9 

2.  8 

Caleb  Clark 

1.9 

2.  8 

Samuel  Holton 

1.9 

15.  9 

Barth^  Rea 

1.9 

11.  9 

James  Swinnerton 

1.9 

7.  9 

Job  Swinnerton 

1.9 

9.  1 

Isaac  Whittacar 

1.9 

2.  8 

John  Verry 

1.9 

2.  8 

George  Stoneing 
Oliver  Putnams  List 

1.9 

2.  8 

£11.  4.  4 

John  Preston 

3.6 

11.11 

Thomas  Putnam 

4.  4 

Amos  Putnam 

3.6 

10.  2 

Joseph  Putnam 

1.9 

6.  5 

Oliver  Putnam 

1.9 

6.  3 

Joseph  Putnam,  Jun** 

1.9 

6.  3 

Peter  Cross 

3.6 

6.  6 

Josiah  Putnam 

1.9 

7.  2 

Asa  Putnam 

3.6 

8.10 

Enos  Putnam 

1.9 

2.  8 

Nath^  Wallis 

3.10 

John  Putnam 

1.9 

3.  6 

Rich^  Whitteridge 

3.6 

5.  7 

John  Putnam,  Jun*“ 

1.9 

8.  1 

Walter  Smith 

1.9 

4.  6 

Edward  Putnam  of  Middleton 

.11 

Wid®  Ruth  Smith 

1.9 

3.11 

John  Venny 

1.9 

2.  8 

Benj^  Chase 

1.9 

2.  9 

Samuel  Putnam,  Jun!*' 

1.9 

6. 
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Israel  Dampsey 

1.9 

2.  8 

Rich<^  Whitteridge,  Jun^ 

1.9 

2.  8 

£ 5.17.  7 

Joseph  South  wicks  List 

John  Southwick,  Jun^ 

1.9 

9.  7 

Wid®  Sarah  Shillaber 

1.9 

9.  9 

Sam‘  Bell 

3.6 

7.  6 

Joseph  Bell 

1.9 

2.  8 

Samuel  Rix 

1.9 

2.  8 

Roger  Derby 

3.6 

6.  6 

Samuel  Derby 

1.9 

2.  8 

Joseph  Peirpont 

1.9 

9.  9 

Robert  Stone 

1.9 

3.  6 

Samuel  Stone 

1.9 

5.  9 

Joseph  Southwick  CurP 

3.6 

7. 

Jonathan  Trask,  Jun’^ 

1.9 

2.  8 

Jon^  Tuexbury 

1.9 

2.  8 

Henry  Tuexbury 

1.9 

2.  8 

Joseph  Wilkins 

1.9 

3.  9 

James  Upton 

3.6 

8.  6 

Nathan  Taylor 

1.9 

3.  5 

Thomas  Goldthayt 

1.9 

2.  8 

Benj^  Prescott,  Jun’^ 

1.9 

5.  3 

Isaac  Pitts 

1.9 

4.  9 

Timo  Upton 

1.9 

4.  9 

Gideon  Foster 

1.9 

11.  9 

Ezekiel  Goldthright 

2.  8 

Nath^  Goldthright 

1.9 

3.  9 

Eben^  Goldthright 

1.9 

3.  5 

D°  for  Orns  Land 

2. 

Eben^  Southwick 

3.6 

8.  6 

Isaac  Southwick 

3.6 

12.  6 

D<^  for  Rob^  Stones  Land 

2. 

Jos.  Stacy 

1.9 

2.  9 

Wid°  Mary  Williams  Salem 

1.  6 

Ichabod  Plaisted  Esq.  D° 

1.  6 

Robert  Stone  D° 

1. 

'Abram  Southwick,  Jun^ 

for  Jon^  Trasks  Land 

2. 

Do  for  y®'  Mills 

2.  6 

£ 8.  6.  3 
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John  Osbons  List 

Samuel  Osbon 

1.9  £ 

4.  3 

Daniel  Jacobs 

3.6 

11. 

John  Buxton 

3.6 

13.  6 

Thomas  Buxton 

1.9 

3.  1 

Isaac  Cooks  Estate 

3. 

Samuel  Cook 

1.9 

4.  9 

Abr^  Osbon 

1.9 

2.  8 

Jos.  Osbon 

1.9 

7.  1 

Jos.  Osbon,  Jun^ 

1.9 

3.  9 

Nath^  Tarbell 

3.6 

5. 

William  Cleaves 

1.9 

3.  5 

William  Osbon 

1.9 

10.  1 

Jon^  Osbon 

1.9 

4.  8 

Wido  Rachell  Cook 

3.  9 

John  Osbon 

3.6 

12.  6 

Isaac  Wilson 

1.9 

5.  1 

David  Foster 

1.9 

4.  5 

Jon^  Buxton 

5.3 

19.  9 

James  Whittemore 

1.9 

2.  8 

Samuel  Foster 

1.9 

12.  3 

Joseph  Foster 

1.9 

4.  9 

John  Small 

1.9 

5.  4 

John  Jacob 

1.9 

13.  9 

Eben^  Jacob 

1.9 

3.  9 

John  Waters 

1.9 

17.  9 

John  Waters,  Jun^ 

1.9 

3.  9 

Abell  Waters 

1.9 

4.  3 

Robert  Wilson 

3.6 

11.  7 

Robert  Wilson  y® 

1.9 

1.  9 

D°  for  Gardners  Land 

2. 

Jacob  Osbon 

1.9 

8.  3 

Jon^  Kettle 

5.3 

10.  7 

Francis  Symonds 

1.9 

5.  5 

Thomas  Whittemore 

1.9 

2.  8 

Benj^  Daland 

3.6 

6.  6 

James  Buxton 

1.9 

10.  3 

Robert  Wilson  Jun^ 

1.9 

5.  9 

Thorndike  Procter 

10.  6 

Nathan  Procter 

1.9 

12.  3 

D®  for  Jon^  Procters  Estate 

6.  8 

Stephen  Procter 

1.9 

2.  8 

William  Hilborne 

1.9 

2.  8 

Rich^i  Gilford 

1.9 

2.  8 
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Joseph  Buxton 

1.9 

2.  8 

John  Buxton  Jun^ 

1.9 

2.  8 

Isaac  Reed 

1.9 

3.  1 

£15.  1.  3 

John  Andrews  List 

John  Andrew 

1.9 

8.  3 

Israel  Andrew 

1.9 

16.  9 

Wid®  Ging’^  Andrew 

1.9 

8. 

Nath^  Browne 

1.9 

10.  5 

Wid^  Sarah  Browne 

6. 

Israel  Hutchinson 

1.9 

4.  5 

Sam^  Gott  of  Wenham  his  Estate 

2. 

Thomas  Dwinell,  Topsfield 

. 8 

Eleaz^  Porter 

3.6 

1.  2.  6 

Benj^  Sayer 

1.9 

3.  9 

Joseph  Perkins 

3.6 

17.  6 

Theo^'  Fisk 

1.9 

3.  9 

Abraham  Browne  of  Salem 

£ . 1. 

Benj^  Brown  Do 

1. 

Sam^  Leach  D° 

2. 

Samuel  Dodge 

1.9 

15. 

John  Balch 

1. 

Eb’'  Nurse,  Jun’^ 

1.9 

6.  9 

David  Porter 

1.9 

2.  8 

Thomas  Robinson 

1.9 

7.  9 

Benjamin  Porter 

1.9 

6.  3 

£11.10.10 

Capt.  Samuel  Flints  List 

Polls 

Sum  Totall 

Jon^  Russell 

1.9 

£ 4.  9 

Benj^  Russell 

1.9 

5.  6 

Benj.  Russell  Jun*’ 

1.9 

4.  9 

John  Russell 

1.9 

4.  5 

Benj^  Upton 

1.9 

10.  3 

Wid®  Phebee  Upton 

9. 

Daniel  Gardner 

3.6 

1.  0.  6 

Joseph  Pope 

5.3 

1.  2.  3 

Nathan  Smith 

1.9 

8.  1 

Stephen  Smith 

1.9 

2.  9 

Nathan  Smith,  Jun^ 

1.9 

2.  8 

Daniel  Upton 

1.9 

2.  8 

John  Pope 

3.6 

13.  6 

John  Clemons 

1.9 

2.  8 

Samuel  Upton 

3.6 

6.  2 
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Capt.  Samuel  Flint 

3.6 

14.10 

John  Flint 

1.9 

3.  7 

Amos  Goold 

1.9 

2.  8 

John  Twiss 

1.9 

2.  8 

Caleb  Upton 

1.9 

12.  3 

John  Pitcher,  Jun** 

1.9 

2.  8 

£ 7.18.  7 

zekiel  Marsh  Jun^  List 

Jonathan  Twiss 

3.6 

£ 0.  5.  4 

Wid°  Hannah  Shaw 

4.  6 

Jon^  Tarbell 

1.9 

1.  9 

for  Orns  Land 

13. 

Eze  Marsh  Jun^ 

Do  for  Kitchens  Land 

1.9 

15.  3 

Sam  Green 

1.9 

4.  9 

Benj^  Molton 

1.9 

11.  3 

John  Molton 

1.9 

5.  9 

John  Molton,  Jun^ 

1.9 

2.  8 

Do  for  Golds  Land 

1. 

Joshua  Molton 

1.9 

2.  8 

Abel  Mackentire 

1.9 

7.  9 

Hah  Linsey 

1.9 

6.  9 

John  Twiss,  Jun’’ 

1.9 

8.  9 

James  Gold 

3.6 

8.  6 

George  Nurse 

2. 

Peter  Twiss 

7. 

William  Twiss 

1.9 

7.  3 

William  Twiss,  Jun^ 

1.9 

2.  8 

Humphrey  Marsh 

1.9 

2.  8 

Benj^  Twiss 

1.9 

2.  8 

John  Twiss  y®  3^'^ 

1.9 

2.  8 

John  Needham 

1.9 

2.  8 

£ 6.  9.  3 

lisha  Flints  List 

Jasper  Needham 

3.6 

£ 13.  6 

iSamuel  Felton 

1.9 

16.  9 

Samuel  Felton,  Jun^ 

1.9 

2.  8 

Zach^  Felton 

1.9 

2.  8 

Nath^  Felton 

1.9 

2.  8 

Henry  Jacobs 

1.9 

9.  3 

Nath^  Pope 

1.9 

17.  3 

Ezekiel  Marsh 

5. 

Daniel  Marsh 

1.9 

3.  9 
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Eben’"  Marsh 

1.9 

10. 

Eben^  Marsh  Jun** 

1.9 

2.  8 

Thomas  Gardner 

1.9 

10.  9 

George  Needham 

1.9 

2.  8 

Thomas  Needhams  Wid° 

7.  6 

Eliphalett  Taylor 

1.9 

3.  9 

Will"^  Flint 

1.9 

6.  9 

George  Curtis 

1.9 

8.  3 

Capt.  Thomas  Flint 

1.9 

11.  9 

Wid°  Eliz^  White 

2. 

Peter  Twiss  Jun^ 

1.9 

5.  9 

Elisha  Flint 

1.9 

4.  9 

Jon^  Felton 

4. 

Anthony  Felton 

1.9 

2.  8 

James  Buffington  of  Salem 

for  Golds  Land 

1.  6 

Lewis  Dennis 

1.9 

2.  8 

£ 8.  0.11 

Jonathan  Pudneys  List 

Joseph  Doubty 

1.9 

12.  9 

Joseph  Newhall 

1.9 

7.  3 

Isaac  Verry 

1.9 

2.  8 

for  Lindalls  Land 

11. 

Jon^  Nurse 

2.  8 

Jon^  Nurse,  Jun’' 

1.9 

2.  8 

Jon^  Boyce 

1.9 

4.  5 

Jon^  Boyce,  Jun^ 

1.9 

5.  6 

Eben^  Boyce 

1.9 

4.  5 

Jon®-  Harwood 

1.9 

2.  8 

D°  for  Marshes  Land 

4. 

Eleazer  Lindsey 

1.9 

2.  8 

Cornelius  Cutter 

3.6 

10. 

James  Chapman 

1.9 

1.  9 

D°  for  Ives  Land 

12. 

John  Browne 

3.6 

5. 

David  Boyce 

1.9 

2.  8 

John  Nurse 

1.9 

2.  5 

D®  for  Linseys  Land 

4. 

John  Pease 

1.9 

2.  8 

Sam*  Goldthayt 

1.9 

6.  3 

Edward  Pepper 

1.9 

2.  8 

Tho®  Verry 

1.9 

2.  8 

Henry  Trask 

1.9 

2.  8 
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John  Gyles 

1.9 

2.  8 

James  Lindall  of  Salem  Esq.  Dead 

his  Estate 

2.  8 

Joseph  Verry 

1.9 

2.  8 

Benj^  Verry 

1.9 

2.  8 

Kobert  Day 

1.9 

9.  3 

Joseph  Needham 

1.9 

2.  8 

Jon^  Pudney, 

1.9 

10.  9 

Jon^  Pudney,  Jun’' 

1.9 

2.  8 

Nath^  Pudney 

1.9 

2.  8 

John  Browne,  Jun’^ 

1.9 

2.  8 

£ 8.  8.  9 

Blank 

[52]  This  agreement  & Settlement  Indented  made  and 

Agreement  concluded  this  fifth  Day  of  October  Ano  Dom 
Salem  and  1753  by  & Between  Ichabod  Plaisted,  Benjamin 
Danvers  Pickman,  Joseph  Bowditch,  Timothy  Pickering, 
Highway  Thorndike  Procter,  Jonathan  Gardner,  John 
Gardner  & Abraham  Wattson  as  a committee  for 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  jSalem  in  the 
County  of  Essex  & being  appointed  and  Impower- 
ed  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  same  Towne  for  this 
Purpose  on  the  one  Part,  and  Daniel  Epes,  Jun^, 
Esq.,  Cornelius  Tarbell,  Stephen  Putnam,  Daniel 
Gardner,  David  Putnam,  Samuel  Holton,  John 
Procter  & Jasper  Needham  as  a Committee  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Danvers  in  s*^ 
County  & being  Hereunto  appointed  & Impowered 
by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  same  District  of  the 
other  Part.  Witnesseth,  That  ye  s^  Ichabod 
Plaisted,  Benj^  Pickman,  Joseph  Bowditch,  Timo- 
thy Pickering,  Thorndike  Procter,  Jonathan 
Gardner,  John  Gardner  and  Abraham  Watson  in 
their  afforesaid  capacity  and  by  virtue  & in  pur- 
suance of  y®  power  given  to  them  by  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  s^  Town  of  Salem  do  Determine 
Covenant  promise  & agree  with  the  s<^  Daniel 
Epes,  Cornelius  Tarbell,  Stephen  Putnam,  Daniel 
Gardner,  David  Putnam,  Samuel  Holton,  John 
Procter,  & Jasper  Needham  as  a Committee  as 
alforesaid,  & with  the  Inhabitants  of  ye  s^  District 
and  with  all  other  person  & persons  whom  itt  may 
Concern,  That  from  Henceforth  forever,  all  that 
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part  of  the  Highway  leading  from  the  Body  of  y® 
Town  of  Salem  to  Boston  which  is  Between  Lyn 
Line  & ye  Middle  of  the  space  Between  y®  Two 
Small  Bridges  by  Deacon  Cutters  Shall  be  Re- 
paired, amended  and  kept  good  and  Sufficient  to 
all  Intents  & purposes,  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Said  Town  of  Salem  att  their  charge,  and  that  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  same  Town  shall  & will  save 
Harmless  secure  & Indemnify  y®  Inhabitants  of  s^ 
District  from  all  cost  and  charge  for  Repairing 
that  part  of  s<^  Way  from  all  cost  & Damages  that 
shall  or  may  arrise  or  acme  thro,  or  by  means  of 
the  Badness  or  Deficiency  of  ye  same  part  of  sd 
way  and  the  said  Daniel  Epes,  Jun*",  Cornelius 
Tarbell,  Stephen  Putnam,  Daniel  Gardner,  David 
Putnam,  Samuel  Holton,  John  Procter,  & Jasper 
Needham  in  their  afforesaid  Capacity  & by  Virtue 
& in  Pursuance  of  the  Power  to  them  given  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  s*^  District,  to  Determine,  Covenant, 
promise  and  agree  with  y®  Comittee  of  the  In- 
habitants of  said  Salem  aforenamed  & with  y® 
Inhabitants  of  the  same  Town  & also  with  all  & 
Every  other  Person  or  Persons  whom  itt  may 
concern.  That  from  Henceforth  forever,  all  that 
part  of  the  Highway  afforesaid  below  or  East- 
ward of  what  is  above  mentioned  (Viz^)  from  y® 
Easternmost  Tree  on  Trask’s  plain  (so  called)  to 
the  middle  of  the  space  Between  the  Two  Bridges 
Afforesaid  shall  be  Repaired,  Amended  & kept 
good  & sufficient  to  all  Intents  & purposes  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  s<^  District  and  att  their  charge. 
And  that  the  Inhabitants  of  said  District  shall  & 
will  save  Harmless,  secure  & Indemnify  the  In- 
habitants of  sd  town  of  Salem,  from  all  cost  and 
charge  for  Repairing  that  part  of  said  way  Last 
Described  and  from  all  costs  and  Damages  that 
shall  or  may  arise  or  acme  thro ; or  by  means  of 
the  Badness  or  Deficiency  of  y®  same  part  of  s^ 
way. — And  the  Inhabitants  of  said  Town  of 
Salem  & the  Inhabitants  of  s^  District  do  several- 
ly by  their  Respective  Committees  afforesaid 
Covenant  promise  & agree  and  are  Hereby  bound 
and  oblidged,  to  do  and  Performe  whatsoever 
shall  be  Incumbent  on  them  Respectively,  accord- 
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ing  to  y®  Tenor  True  Intent  & meaning  of  these 
presents — In  Wittness  whereof  the  committees 
aforenamed  Interchangeably  sett  their  Hands  & 
seals  to  these  Indentures  the  Day  & year  first 
Herein  aforewritten. 

Signed,  Sealed  & Delivered  lehabod  Plaisted  & Seal 

In  presence  of  us  Benjamin  Pickman 

William  Lander  Joseph  Bowditch 

Samuel  Archer,  Jun*'  Timothy  Pickering 

Thorndike  Procter 
Jonathan  Gardner 
John  Gardner 
Abraham  Watson 


[54]  Settlement  of  the  Line  Between  Salem  & Danvers. 

This  Agreement,  Indented,  made  & concluded 
this  seventh  Day  of  May  anno  Dom  1753  by  and 
Between  Ichabod  Plaisted,  Benjamin  Pic  Wan, 
Joseph  Bowditch,  Timothy  Pickering,  Thorndike 
Procter,  Jonathan  Gardner,  John  Gardner  & 
Abraham  Watson  on  behalf  of  the  Town  of  Salem 
in  the  County  of  Essex  being  a Comitee  chosen, 
appointed  & Impowered  by  y^  same  Town  for 
this  Purpose  of  the  one  part  and  Daniel  Epes, 
Jun^,  Thomas  Flint,  Samuel  Holton,  Samuel 
King,  David  Putnam,  John  Procter  and  Jasper 
Needham  on  Behalf  of  the  District  of  Danvers 
in  s<^  County  being  a committee  chosen  appointed 
& Impowered  by  the  same  District  for  the  purpose 
on  the  other  Part.  Witnesseth  that  y®  committees 
before-named  by  virtue  of  the  Power  to  them 
Respectively  given  as  and  in  Pursuance  of 
the  Trust  in  them  Reposed,  do  agree  conclude  & 
Determine  That  y®  Bounds  hereafter  mentioned 
& by  them  now  made  and  fixed,  are  & shall  remain 
& be  the  Bounds  of  the  Line,  between  s^  Town  & 
District  from  y®  Great  Cove  (so  called)  in  the 
north  field,  to  Trask’s  plain  (so  called)  & that 
the  same  Line  is  & shall  be  and  Remain  as  follows 
(Yiz^)  Beginning  att  a stake  standing  in  the 
Lower  part  of  the  Thatch  bank  att  y®  northerly 
part  or  point  of  Peter’s  neck  (so  called)  owned 
or  claimed  by  Joshua  Orn  Esq^  of  Marblehead, 
& by  the  cove  affores^  & from  thence  Running 
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Daniel  Epes,  Jun’r 
John  Procter 
Thomas  Flint 
Samuel  King 
David  Putnam 
Samuel  Holton 
Jasper  Needham 


South  a Little  Westerly,  Eighteen  poles  to  a stake 
& stones,  which  stake  is  about  five  feet  West  of  a 
Ked  Oak  Tree  on  s<^  Orn’s  Land.  Thence  on  the 
same  Course  Fourty  two  Rods,  to  an  other  stake 
& stones,  thence  fourty  Rods  to  a small  gray  oak 
Tree  on  y®  North  East  side  of  a Hill  in  Anna 
Foster’s  Land,  Thence  fourty  poles  to  a stake  & 
stones,  in  her  Land,  thence  fourty  poles  to  a small 
Black  oak  Tree,  on  a Hill,  in  Samuel  Symond’s 
land,  thence  fourty  Rods  to  a stake  & stones  in 
Thomas  Symonds  land  Thence  Thirty  poles  to  a 
small  Walnut  Tree  in  y®  s^  Thomas  Symonds 
pasture.  Thence  fifty  poles  to  a small  red  oak 
Tree  in  Robert  Buffum’s  land  & near  y®  stone 
wall  by  the  Road,  Thence  fourty  poles  to  a stake 
& stones  in  Jonathan  Butfum’s  Pasture  Thence 
Fourty  poles  to  a stake  & stones  on  Jon^  Bulfum’s 
hill,  the  course  from  y^  first  to  y®  Last  mentioned 
bound,  being  south  a Little  Westerly  and  from 
the  stake  Last  mentioned  on  y®  same  course  fifty 
two  poles.  Ending  a little  to  the  Eastward  of 
Trask’s  Grist  Mills  (so  called)  and  from  the  End 
of  that  Line  Running  West  southerly  to  the 
Easternmost  Elm  Tree  on  s*^  plain  and  by  the 
Northerly  side  of  the  High  way,  there  called 
Boston  Road  Leaveing  y®  s^  Grist  Mills  within 
y®  s<^  District.  The  severall  Bound  Trees  & stakes 
affores^^  being  marked  with  a marking  iron 
with  the  letter  S on  the  East  side  and  the  letter 
D on  the  west  side.  In  Witness  whereof  the 
committees  affores^  do  hereto  sett  their  Hands 
the  Day  & year  first  Herein  before  Written. 
Benj^  Pickman 
Ichabod  Plaisted 
Joseph  Bowditeh 
Timothy  Pickering 
Thorndike  Procter 
Jonathan  Gardner 
John  Gardner 
Abraham  Watson 


[56]  blank 

[57]  To  Mr.  Jasper  Needham  one  of  the  Constables  of 
the  District  of  Danvers  in  the  County  of  Essex, 
Greeting 
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In  His  Majestys  Name,  you  are  required  to  Levy 
& Collect  of  the  severall  persons  named  in  y®  List 
herewith  committed  to  you,  Each  one  his  Respec- 
tive proportion  therein  sett  down  of  the  Sum 
Totall  of  such  List,  being  a Tax,  or  assesment  (or 
part  thereof)  Granted  and  agreed  upon,  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  s<^  District  Regularly  assembled 
for  the  Defraying  the  necessary  charges  arriseing 
within  y®’  same,  & to  Deliver  & pay  in  the  Sum 
or  sums,  which  you  shall  so  Levy  & collect  unto 
James  Prince,  Treasurer  of  s’^  District,  and 
to  compleat  & make  up  an  acct  of  the  whole  sum 
of  the  collections  att  on  or  before  the  fifteenth 
Day  of  March  next.  And  if  any  person  or  persons 
shall  neglect  or  Refuse  to  pay,  or  make  payment 
of  the  sum  or  sums,  whereat  he  or  they  are 
Respectively,  assessed  & sett  in  y®  List  you  are 
to  Distrain — the  goods  or  chatties  of  such  person 
or  persons  to  the  value  thereof,  and  the  Distress  or 
Distresses  so  Taken,  to  keep  by  the  space  of  four 
days  att  the  cost  & charges  of  the  owner,  & if  the 
owner  do  not  pay  the  sum  or  sums,  of  mony  so 
assessed  upon  him  within  y®  s^  four  days,  then  the 
s<^  Distress  or  Distresses,  so  taken  you  are  to 
Expose  and  openly  sell  att  an  out  cry,  for  pay- 
ment of  s<^  mony  & charges,  notice  of  such  sale 
being  posted  up  in  some  public  place  in  s^ 
District,  Twenty-four  Hours  before-hand,  and 
the  over  plus  comeing  by  such  sale  (if  any  be) 
beside  y®  sum  or  sums  of  the  assessment  & charges 
of  Takeing  & keeping  the  Distress  or  Distresses 
to  be  Imediately  Restored  to  y®  owner,  & for 
want  of  goods  or  chatties  whereon  to  make  Dis- 
tress you  are  to  seize  y®  Body  or  bodys  of  the 
person  or  persons  so  Refusing  & him  or  them  to 
committ  to  y®  comon  goal  in  s.^  County,  there  to 
Remain  until  he  or  they  pay  & satisfy  the  severall 
sum  or  sums  whereat  he  or  they  are  Respectively 
assessed  Utiless  upon  application  made  to  y®  Gen^ 
Sessions  of  the  peace,  the  same  or  any  part  thereof 
shall  be  abated.  Dated  att  y®  District  of  Danvers 
December  y®  12^  1753  & in  the  Twenty  Seventh 
year  of  his  Majesties  Reign. 
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Thomas  Flint 

1 

David  Putnam 

1 

Samuel  Holton 

1 

Samuel  King 

>• 

'Assessors 

John  Procter 

Daniel  Epes,  Jun^ 

Constable  Jasper 

Province  Tax  Town  & County 

Needham  his  List 

Tax 

Men’s  Names  Polls 

Sum 

Polls  Sum 

Totall 

TotaU 

Samuel  Bell 

4.6 

6.  6 

9. 

£ 12.10 

Joseph  Bell 

1.6 

1.  6 

3. 

3. 

Jonathan  Buxton 

1.6 

12.  6 

3. 

19.  6 

Do  for  Mannings  Land 

1.  2 

1.  9 

Do  for  Tuckers  Land 

1. 

1.  3 

James  Buxton 

1.6 

10.  3 

3. 

15. 

John  Buxton 

3. 

10.  6 

6. 

17.  9 

John  Buxton,  Jun’^ 

1.6 

1.  6 

3. 

3. 

Thomas  Buxton 

1.6 

2.  8 

3. 

4. 

J onathan  Buxton  J un’' 

1.6 

1.  6 

3. 

3. 

Daniel  Buxton 

1.6 

1.  6 

3. 

3. 

Joseph  Buxton 

1.6 

1.  6 

3. 

3. 

Wid®  Elizabeth  Cook 

2.  3 

2. 

2.  6 

William  Cleaves 

1.6 

3.  6 

3. 

7. 

James  Chapman 

1.6 

1.  6 

3. 

3. 

Do  for  Ives  Land 

10. 

16. 

Samuel  Cook 

1.6 

1.  4 

3. 

5.  5 

Cornelius  Cutter 

3. 

8. 

6. 

13.  9 

Wid°  Rachel  Cook 

2.  9 

4.  4 

James  Collins 

1.6 

1.  6 

3. 

3. 

Roger  Derby 

3. 

7. 

6. 

11.  3 

Samuel  Derby 

1.6 

2.  3 

3. 

4. 

Benjamin  Daland 

3. 

5.  3 

6. 

9. 

Robert  Day 

1.6 

1.  6 

3. 

3. 

D°  for  Cutters  Land 

7. 

11. 

Daniel  Epes,  Esq. 

1.6  1. 

2.  2 

3. 

1.14.  6 

Daniel  Epes,  Jun^,  Esq.  1.6 

8.  6 

3. 

16. 

John  Epes 

1.6 

2.  2 

3. 

4. 

Joseph  Epes 

1.6 

1.  6 

3. 

3. 

Capt.  Sam^  Endecott 

1.6  1. 

0.  6 

3. 

1.11.  6 

John  Etndecott 

1.6 

6.  6 

3. 

10.  6 

Elias  Endecott 

1.6 

1.10 

3. 

3.  8 

Joseph  Endecott 

1.6 

1.  6 

3. 

3. 
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Samuel  Foster 

1.6 

11. 

3. 

18. 

Joseph  Foster 

1.6 

3.  6 

3. 

5.  3 

Gideon  Foster 

1.6 

9.  6 

3. 

15. 

David  Foster 

1.6 

4. 

3. 

6. 

Priscilla  Foster 

1.  3 

1.  9 

Wid°  Ruth  Fitts 

1.6 

4. 

3. 

6. 

Jonathan  Fisk 

1.6 

1.  6 

3. 

3. 

Samuel  Goldthayt 

1.6 

4.  6 

3. 

1..  2 

Nath^  Goldthayt 

1.6 

3.  6 

3. 

5.  2 

D®  for  Orns  Land 

2. 

3. 

Eben*"  Goldthayt  Estate 

0.  9 

1.  9 

Joseph  Goldthayt 

1.6 

14.  6 

3. 

1.  1.  0 

Thomas  Goldthayt 

1.6 

1.  6 

3. 

3. 

William  Hilborne 

1.6 

2.  6 

3. 

4.  6 

John  Jacobs 

1.6 

11.  2 

3. 

18. 

Daniel  Jacobs 

3. 

8.  6 

6. 

14.  6 

Joseph  Jacobs 

2. 

3. 

Eben’^  Jacobs 

1.6 

3.  3 

3. 

5. 

Samuel  King 

3. 

8. 

6. 

14.  6 

D®^  for  Stones  Land 

0.  4 

0.  8. 

Zachariah  King 

1.6 

4.  8 

3. 

9. 

Ebene’"  King 

1.6 

4.11 

3. 

9.  4 

jona  Kettle 

3. 

7.  4 

6. 

12.  6 

William  Osbon 

1.6 

71 

3. 

12.  6 

John  Osbon 

3. 

9.  4 

6. 

17. 

Jacob  Osbon 

1.6 

5.  6 

3. 

10.  9 

Joseph  Osbon 

3. 

7.  6 

6. 

13.  6 

Samuel  Osbon,  Jun^ 

1.6 

5.  6 

3. 

10. 

Stephen  Osbon 

1.6 

1.  6 

3. 

3. 

Jon^  Osbon 

1.6 

3.  9 

3. 

6.  4 

Abraham  Osbon 

1.6 

2.  9 

3. 

4.  9 

J oseph  Osbon,  Jun^ 

1.6 

2.  6 

3. 

4.  6 

John  Osbon,  Jun^ 

3. 

5.  6 

6. 

9.  6 

Thorndike  Procter 

12.  6 

1.  1.  6 

Nathan  Procter 

1.6 

14. 

3. 

1.  4.  6 

Stephen  Procter 

1.6 

2.  3 

3. 

4. 

Joseph  Pierpont 

1.6 

7.  6 

3. 

14. 

Benj^  Porter 

1.6 

12. 

3. 

18.  6 

John  Porter 

3. 

14. 

6. 

1.  3.  6 

Benj^  Prescott,  Jun^ 

1.6 

6. 

3. 

10. 

Sam^  Rix 

1.6 

3. 

3. 

Isaac  Reed 

3. 

6. 

6. 

Francis  Symonds 

3. 

5.  9 

6. 

12. 

Sam^  Stone 

1.6 

4.  3 

3. 

6.  3 
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Robert  Stone 

1.6 

3.  9 

3. 

6.  7 

Wid®"  Hannah  Small 

0.  6. 

0.  9 

John  Small 

1.6 

6. 

3. 

8.  9 

John  Southwick 

1.6 

3.11 

3. 

6.  6 

Ebene^  Southwick 

3. 

6.  6 

6. 

12.  6 

John  Southwick,  Jr. 

1.6 

7. 

3. 

11.  6 

Isaac  Southwick 

3. 

9.  6 

6. 

15. 

for  Stones  Land 

1. 

1.  6 

Jos.  Southwick,  Curr^  3. 

7. 

6. 

13. 

John  Southwick,  Ter^ 

1.6 

3.  6 

3. 

6.  3 

Sarah  Shillaber 

1.6 

6.  9 

3. 

12.10 

Jos.  Southwick,  Potf^ 

1.6 

4.  3 

3. 

8. 

Joseph  Stacy 

1.6 

2.  4 

3. 

4.  5 

William  Southwick 

1.6 

1.  6 

3. 

3. 

George  Southwick 

1.6 

1.  6 

3. 

3. 

Jona’^  Tuxbury 

1.6 

1.  6 

3. 

3. 

Nathan  Taylor 

1.6 

2.  9 

3. 

3.10 

Nath^  Tarball 

4.6 

6.  9 

9. 

10.  9 

Jon^  Trask,  Jun’' 

1.6 

1.  6 

3. 

3. 

Rich‘s  Tuexbury 

1.6 

1.  6 

3. 

3. 

Henry  Tuexbury 

1.6 

1.  6 

3. 

3. 

John  Tapley 

1.6 

2.  9 

3. 

4.  6 

James  Upton 

3. 

5.  9 

6. 

11.  8 

Tim<>  Ppton 

1.6 

1.  6 

3. 

3. 

Benjamin  Very 

1.6 

1.  6 

3. 

3. 

John  Waters 

1.6 

11.10 

3. 

1.  1.  0 

John  Waters,  Jun^ 

1.6 

1.  6 

3. 

3. 

Doi  for  'Wm  Brown  Esq.  Land 

1.  6 

2.  6 

Isaac  Wilson 

1.6 

3.  6 

3. 

6. 

Robert  Wilson 

3. 

8. 

6. 

16. 

Robert  Wilson,  Jun’^ 

1.6 

3.  9 

3. 

5.  9 

Robert  Wilson,  Ter^ 

1.6 

2. 

3. 

3.  8 

Do  for  Gardners  Land 

1.  9 

1.  2 

James  Whittemore 

3. 

3. 

6. 

6. 

J oseph  Wilkins 

1.6 

2.  6 

3. 

4.  8 

Thomas  Whittemore 

1.6 

1.  6 

3. 

3. 

Jon^  Wilson 

1.6 

3. 

3. 

4.  3 

Abell  Waters 

1.6 

3. 

3. 

5. 

Israel  and  Joseph  Wood, 

Beverly 

1. 

1.  4 

Thomas  Whittredge 

1.6 

3. 

3. 

Wid°:  Hannah  Cabott, 

Salem 

0.  6 

0.  6 

Norris,  Jun^  of  Salem 
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for  Hannah  Cabott^s  Land  .7  1. 

Ichabod  Plaisted  Esq.  Salem  1.  4 2.  4 

Benj^  Symonds  for 

Joseph  Cabott’s  Land  1.  1.  3 

Francis  Cabott,  Salem  0.  7 0.  8 

Joseph  Wilkins  for 

Will”^  Pickerings  Land  0.  8 1.  2 

John  Bigford  of  Salem  0.  4 0.  6 


{to  he  continued) 


NOTICE  OP  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  5 


Notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  School 
District  No.  5 that  Mondy  23  day  Instant  6 o’clock  in  the 
evening  is  the  time  appointed  to  assembel  at  the  house  of 
George  Uptons  to  take  such  method  as  they  shall  think  proper 
to  provide  a master  and  Sett  up  their  Winter  School. 
Danvers  18th  Nov.  1800  By  Order  School  Committee, 

Amos  Buxton,  Jun’^ 
Danvers  Historical  Society 


COMPLAINT 

Danvers  Octob^  Ye  9th  1788 


Sir 

I hereby  notifie  you  that  M*"  Asa  Tapley  who  is  a 
sworn  constable  for  sd  Town  of  Danvers  has  been  with  me 
to  complain  against  you  to  wit  that  you  on  Tuesday  the  eight 
day  of  this  instant  Octob^  at  Danvers  aforesaid  did  in  the 
hearing  of  him  and  divers  of  the  siege  people  of  this  common- 
wealth with  loud  voice  utter  one  or  more  profane  curses  or 
oaths  against  ye  peace  and  Law  of  said  Commonwealth 
wherefor  as  you  have  this  timely  notice  you  have  liberty  to 
settle  that  offence  without  further  cost  or  Trouble  if  you 
see  cause 

I am  your  friend 

Amos  Putnam 
Danvers  Historical  Society 


NECROLOGY 


Mrs.  Etta  May  AXiLEN  died  at  her  home,  14  Billingham 
Street,  Somerville,  Oct.  4,  1950,  at  the  age  of  86.  She  was 
born  in  Marblehead,  the  daughter  of  Edward  and  Henrietta 
(Robertson)  Humphrey.  Mrs.  Allen  came  to  Danvers  to  live 
when  she  married  Ernest  Allen  and  made  her  home  here  until 
about  seven  years  ago  when  she  moved  to  Somerville. 

■She  will  be  recalled  by  many  as  the  proprietor  of  the  May 
Allen  tea  room  on  Collins  Street  which  was  the  first  meeting 
place  of  the  Danvers  Rotary  club. 

Mrs.  'Allen  was  a member  of  the  Unitarian-Universalist 
church  of  Danvers  and  the  Historical  society.  She  left  one 
daughter,  Miss  Marion  Allen,  with  whom  she  made  her  home. 
She  also  left  three  sisters,  Mrs.  Lottie  Cressey,  Beverly;  Mrs. 
Alice  Gilman,  Peabody  and  Mrs.  Mertie  Elliott,  Compton, 
Calif.,  and  a brother,  Weldon  Humphrey  of  Arizona. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Unitarian-Universalist 
church  and  burial  was  in  Harmony  Grove  cemetery,  Salem. 
Rev.  William  S.  Nichols  officiated. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Averell,  23  Fellows  street,  a resident  of 
Danvers  for  the  past  22  years  died  at  the  age  of  88.  She  was 
the  wife  of  Eugene  Averell  and  was  born  in  East  Hebron,  Me., 
Sept.  21,  1862. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Maple  Street  Church,  the  Danvers 
Women’s  association  and  the  Historical  Society.  Funeral 
services  were  held  from  the  Crosby  Funeral  Home  and  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Paul  S.  McElroy.  Interment  was  in  Pine 
Grove  cemetery,  Lynn. 
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